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High School Seniors and College Students 


You don't have to wish for money for your college expenses. 
Here's how to get a scholarship. 
PUT AN END TO YOUR NEXT FALL TUITION AND 
OTHER SCHOOL EXPENSE WORRIES BY ENTERING 


Opportunity’s Fifth Annual Student 
Subscription Contest 


Beginning April 1, 1938 — Ending September 15, 1938 
RIZE $250.00 


SECOND PRIZE $225.00 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE $200.00 
GENERAL PRIZES—NUMBER UNLIMITED 
$150.00, $75.00 and $50.00 Scholarships 
Cash Prizes from $1.00 to $50.00 
EVERY ENTRANT WINS A PRIZE 
IN CASE OF A TIE, DUPLICATE PRIZES WILL BE AWARDED 
Open to any college student or high school senior in the 
United States and the West Indies. 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE 


oO 


For further information write: 


STUDENT CONTEST MANAGER 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 
1133 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers. 
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For Your Summer Vacation: 


Plan 1—Two Seminars in Mexico: 
June 12 to July 2 
July 3 to July 25 
Plan 2—An Ang]o-Scandinavian- 
Soviet Union Seminar in- 
cluding travel in Austria, 
Hungary, Switzerland and 
France: 


July 7 to September 9 


Thyra J. Edwards 
700 East Oakwood Boulevard, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send without obligation on my part informa- 
tion on: 
(J Seminars in Mexico—June 12 to July 2 
July 3 to July 25 
Anglo-Scandinavian-Soviet Seminar— 
July 7 to September 9 
0 Other Information (Indicate) 
Name 


Address 


Correspondence 


Chicago, | ‘inois, 
To Opportunity: 

May I congratulate you on Sandro Wood's ‘ticle jp 
the recent Opportunity? Unless I am very m ch mix 
taken, this article will become widely know: among 
those who can be and should be enthusiastic a ihereny 


to your cause of interracial justice and good ~. |]. Up. 
fortunately American Catholics have been bad y ingly. 
enced by English racial prejudice and are onl, now 


and but slowly even now—breaking away from Such 
papers as Wood’s help much. 
Yours truly, 


A. J. GARVY. SJ. 


Atlanta, Georgia. 
To Opportunity: 

In an article appearing in the April issue of Oppo. 
tunity, Mr. Elmer Anderson Carter undertook to 
up a meritorious reason for the failure of Concress t 
include domestic and agricultural workers—the princi. 
pal groups of Negro wage earners—in the Social Secur 


ity program. The people of the country have accepted 
the exclusion as mass discrimination, based upon rac 
prejudice. 


It seems to be the policy of the American Governmen: 
—local, state and national—to discriminate against the 
Negro, economically, socially and politically. Thus it 
is quite natural that both the Negro and the public 
generally should label the exclusion as purposely in- 
tended to deprive the Negro as a class from benefit 
other citizens enjoy. Ninety per cent of the Negroes i: 
the United States are engaged in farm work and domes 
tic service, and to exclude them from the protection of 
the Social Security Act because of their vocation must 
be interpreted as such brutal race discrimination as t 
prejudice our national welfare, politically and eco- 
nomically. 

Mr. Carter said that there are some who feel that 
these restrictions are not mere accidents, but have beer 
inserted by deliberate intent to push the Negro worker 
out beyond the pale of Security benefits. He further 
said, however, that if this is the ultimate effect of th 
exclusion, it was not the motivation or the spirit that 
prompted Congress to discriminate against Negro work- 
ers in the Social Security Act. He said our Govern 
ment followed the policy of Great Britain in excluding 
these workers; not on the basis of race or color but 
because of the enormous difficulties in administration 
which their inclusion would entail. He reminds us of a 
good lawyer with a bad case and a poor client, who 
seeks to hide the question of guilt at bar, with abstract 
and irrelevant testimony. 

The argument that farm and domestic workers were 
not included because of the enormous cost is beside the 
point; the point is to provide benefits for all the peopl 
without regard to situation or vocation, and none wert 
to be excluded on the ground of religion or occupation 
No class of citizens should be left without benefits of th 
Act because they work for religious institutions ; and in 
our mind the exclusion of those who work on the farms, 
in domestic occupations, or religious institutions, is 
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constititional. It would not cost any more to put the 
n Negro workers that are now discriminated 


fve mull 

ainst cn the payrolls than it did to put the twenty- 
ven million people on the benefit roll that are now 
ing served to the exclusion of farm and domestic work- 
sand those barred because they work for religious in- 
gitutions. The question of cost is ridiculous and un- 


worthy of a democratic government. The question is one 
ity and not one of money, and our Christian 
ought to see it as a discrimination and stop 


f huma 
gatesme! 
gging the question. 
Mr. Carter will never get it into the people’s head 
that the South did not have a hand in excluding do- 
mestic and agricultural workers from the Act. He 
inows that race prejudice is in every phase of our na- 
sonal life and that the Negro is the principal victim. 
We cannot understand his interpretation of the intention 
f Congress enacting this exclusion. We know his mental 
ertness and keen insight of men and things, his ability 
intrepret the purpose of public men, and his ability 
find out what is in their minds when they enact leg- 
Jation. Knowing him as we do, we cannot agree with 
s explanation of the intent of Congress in passing the 


Social Security Act. 
BENJAMIN JEFFERSON DAVIS, Editor, 
National Baptist Union Review. 


New York, N. Y. 


Io OppoRTUNITY: 


Recently Opportunity carried an article about a 


wthical Negro state. 
Now I think an all-Negro state sounds foolish. That's 
we're trying to be different. 


trouble with us now 
| guarantee you a Negro state wouldn't be a success. 
You couldn’t keep other races out of the state, and 
aving a Negro state would make it harder on the 
Negroes living in the white states. Please don't start a 
That will not solve the race problem. 


Negro state. 
Here's what I suggest for the 
Negroes to do. 

There are few Negroes living in Alaska, but these 
Some own theatres, restaurants, 


colonizing type of 


itw are prosperous 
abarets, and other businesses. 

The southern part of Alaska is as warm as New York. 
The small cities of Alaska are modern. People have 
automobiles, plenty of them. Juneau, the capital of 
\laska, is prosperous and looks like a city of 400,000 
people although it has only 5,000 people. There are 
four Negro families in Juneau. They're not as prosper- 
us as Negroes in Ketchikan or Anchorage, Ilaska. 


Encourage colored people to migrate to Alaska, but 
not in the manner they did going to Chicago in 
1920. Encourage them to take capital with them and 
‘tart up modern businesses that aren’t in Alaska. Start 
wch businesses as they've started for colored people 
down South. 

The black man can do well in Alaska. Let some settle 
in Juneau, the capital, Ketchikan, Anchorage, Skagway, 
and Fairbanks. Let colored people help build Alaska. 
When the new highway from the United States is com- 


pleted let colored people be among the migrants. 


Yours respectfully, 
VERNON H. JONES. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
We specialize in opening, closing and auditing books 
of corporations as well as making income tax re- 
porte. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 
respondence students 
85 WEST 118th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
MOn. 3-3493 


TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 


THE 
Agricultural and Technical College 


(CO-EDUCATIONAL) CREENSBORO, N. C. 


Agriculture, Arts and Sciences, Engineering and 
Industrial Arts, Business Administration and a 
Trade School offering training in ter vocations. 


F. D. BLUFORD, President 


It Pays to Advertise in 


OPPORTUNITY 


Journal of Negro Life 
Write for Rate Card 
Business Dept., IRTUNITY 
1133 Broadway, New Yorw, N. Y. 


CLARK UNIVERSITY 


“Culture for Service” 
Splendid Equipment Desirable Location 
HIGHLY PROGRESSIVE 
—— 


An Institution for the Training of 
Colored Young Men and Women 


- 
M. S. SAVAGE, President 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Morris Brown College 
ATLANTA, GEOKGIA | 


(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
Courses leading to | 
BACHELOR OF ARTS 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 

American Colleges. 


For further information write to: 


W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR., President 
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ECENTLY--on the afternoon of April 
R 12th, to be exact—the editor was privi- 

leged to broadcast to the British Empire. 
The invitation to participate in the “America 
Speaks” program came through Mr. Felix 
Greene, Director of the British Broadcasting 
Company in America. At the time, the editor 
must confess, he was extremely flattered. For 
Mr. Greene, whom he had met on several oc- 
casions, assured him that his speech would not 
be censored, that he was free to express himself 
in any way he wished on the position of “The 
Negro in America.” “I want you,” he said, “to 
tell the people of the British Empire the incred- 
ible hardships that confront the Negro in 
America.” The editor was amazed; such free- 
dom of expression, thought he, was certainly not 
possible in America where the broadcasting sys- 
tems are all privately owned. And here was the 
gigantic British Broadcasting System, a far- 
reaching arm of the British Government, permit- 
ting freedom of speech undreamed-of in Amer- 
ica. 


The editor, who is laggard in the preparation 
of speeches and editorials because he likes to 
muse on the things he wants to say before he 
puts them down on paper (an admission of 
improper training or pure laziness), started en- 
thusiastically to prepare his speech. To himself 
he said, “I will tell the world about the terrible 
injustices the Negro suffers in this land of the 
free. To the people of Kenya Colony and India, 
to the cocoa growers of distant Nigeria and to 
the oil workers of Trinidad I shall disclose the 
shameless treatment to which America con- 
demns her twelve million citizens of color.” 

The editor did not anticipate any difficulties 
in preparing such a speech. It is always easy 
to condemn, to excoriate, to flay and to protest. 
The language of denunciation, strange to say, 
comes rushing where the language of reason is 
slow and hesitant. He wanted to be fair. But 
here was a chance to tell the world how the 
Negro feels about being pushed around in 
America. 

At the very outset the editor began to feel 
troubled. How would his speech be taken? As 
he began to set down the barbarities of Ameri- 
can race discrimination, he became ill at ease. 
Again and again the question came, what will 
be the effect of this speech on the millions of 
blacks in the British-African colonies striving 
for a place in the “sun that never sets?” What 
will be the effect on the millions of India who 
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The kditor Says 


seek that freedom which is the 


1eTitage 
of the Anglo-Saxon? What wi be th 
reaction of the English, the 
official charged with the task  goy. 
erning in Tanganyika, in the Su a, jp 
the West Indies? Will this speec' bring 
comfort to those who are the Negroes’ oppres. 
sors? Will the fact that America mist «ats jx 
Negroes bring despair to those millions « _ black 
who measure their hopes by the achieve: ents o{ 
Negroes in the United States? Will it 
by English officialdom to aspiring Neg: es up. 
der the yoke of imperialism, “What cre yoy 
complaining of ? Hear what an American Negr 
says about the treatment they give \ou jr 
America. There you are lynched —yes some. 
times even burned alive!” 


olonia! 


And so the broadcast became one of the mos 
difficult speeches the editor has ever been calle 
upon to write. He received much aid from Mr 
Greene as to such essentials as tone, timing and 
arrangement. Broadcasting requires for com- 
plete effectiveness a definite technique and the 
British have gone much further than we have i 
this development. Time and again Mr. Green 
patiently reiterated, “You must remember you 
are writing something not to be read but to be 
heard; it should be intimate as if you were 
talking in your living-room.” But the content 
of the speech gave the editor many vexatious 
hours. For after all, if only the handicaps which 
the Negro faces were presented, the result would 
be a false picture, distorted and perhaps harmful 
to Negroes all over the world. 

And further, the editor could not escape the 
fact that, when all is said and done, in America, 
despite all its inequalities, the Negro has made 
measurable progress. That theoretically at least 
he is a citizen. That he has never been the victim 
of organized national persecution. That his as 
pirations and hopes are shared by many out- 
standing and distinguished citizens of the domin- 
ant race who have remained steadfast and firm 
in their belief that all men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, and that 
among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. That these men and women have giv- 
en of their means without stint—and of their 
spirit without end—to aid the Negro in his de- 
velopment and to help bring about the fulfill 
ment of the ideals of Democracy. 

Finally the speech was completed. The day 
and the hour came. And the editor, somewhat 
trepidatious, read what he had written. It was a 
rare privilege for which he is extremely grateful. 
The speech itself would doubtless prove com- 
monplace to an American audience or to the 
readers of Opportuntry. And so the editor will 
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got infict even an excerpt on those who read 
these pages. But letters have come to the editor 
fom England, Ireland, South Africa. A perusal 
{some of them will give the reader an idea of 
what the editor said and how far he succeeded 
in drawing an accurate picture of the Negro in 
{meric 

This one from old friends caused him to think 
he had succeeded : 


Adelphi, London, April 12, 1938. 


My dear Elmer Carter: 

Paul and I listened to every word of your very inter- 
sting and, we thought, brilliant broadcast, tonight, and 
nioved it so much that I feel I must write and thank 
you for it. We appreciated every point you made, and 
the way you made the points! We loved it when you 
gave the English listeners a sock on the jaw, just at 
about the time when they had decided that the Ameri- 
ans were a lot of barbarians,the way they treat the 
Negro! Just about that time you landed a knock-out 
when you said we had to be thankful that we didn’t 
have to pass laws, and live on locations! It was simply 
perfect. It was dignified and splendid, too, when you 
said that we Negroes don’t like the way we're treated, 
and we are resentful. It was all in very good taste, very 
dignified, very straightforward, with no tea for the fever. 
Again, congratulations. 

With greetings and thanks from us both, 

Sincerely, 
ESLANDA GOODE ROBESON 


Mrs. Paul Robeson. 


Ah, but here the editor felt that he tri- 
umphed : 


Woodstock, C.P., S. Africa 
April 18, 1938 
My dear Mr. Carter: 

I must congratulate you on a wonderful speech on 
last Tuesday, April 12—-relayed to us from Daventry 
We listened in at exactly 10:20 P.M. My husband and 
I felt awfully proud of you and you'd be surprised to 
know that all persons of American Negro descent who 
have radios are very interested whenever there's a 
broadcast and although we have been listening almost 
every night to America and England—a note was sent 
to us,. telling us that an eminent Negro was going to 
speak. 

But I enjoyed your speech and how my husband and 
I chuckled over your reference to S. African compounds. 
But I loved the good old American accent—to tell the 
truth your speech is almost without accent. I couldn't 
tell from which part of America you were reared. I’m 
from Richmond, Va., and have been over in S. Africa 
for 12 years, with two trips home. Just now I’m awfully 


homesick. 

I also thoroughly enjoy the copies of Opportunity 
and loved that poem, “Galloping By,” or iather “Men 
on Horseback,” by Marcus B. Christian. Makes me 
think of Hitler and Mussolini, etc. 


The best of everything to you, sir, with continued 


success. 


Yours faithfully, 
LOUISE BALLOU GOW. 


But the editor really did not mean to convey 
the impression this young Irishman received : 


Fairview, Dublin, Eire. 
April 12, 1938. 
Dear Comrade Carter, 

I spent a very enjoyable few moments “listening in” 
to your masterly and sincere summing up of the ter- 
rible conditions under which your noble brethren are 
bound to exist in the U. S. A. Somehow, however, I 
thought through the tone or tenor of your voice that you 
were relating something new to your listeners on this 
side of the “Pond.” Frankly, you sounded as if the 
rotten British Empire had nothing to be ashamed of 
in the matter of persecution. I sincerely hope that this 
is not the prevailing opinion in the U. S. A. No country 
has in the matter of murder, persecution, and ruthless 
torture, so much to its credit as the British Empire, 
India, Ireland, Egypt, South Africa. Why, the methods 
towards their extinction place the disabilities 
undergone in the 


applied 
you are undergoing or have ever 
shade. Read their record of murder and rape in this 
poor little country, why it’s only twenty years ago that it 
was defeated by our terrible and noble sacrifice—even 
yet they still hold part of our beloved country for re- 
ligious persecution and their Imperialistic interests. You 
spoke about the South. They are not true Americans in 
the South. They are English to the core. The treatment 
meted out to your brethren strangely resembles that 
given to our poor people for the past 500 years—in the 
matter of torture and burning, etc., etc. So don’t be 
too sure of the British Empire. Again, you stated that 
it was only in the U. S. A. that the Negro has any stan- 
dard of living at all. This I submit is not correct 
What about the U.S.S.R.? Have they not equal rights 
in practice there with all other racial types? You have 
our beloved Paul Robeson’s word on that. 

However you have the sympathy and good wishes of 
the Irish people in your fight for justice and right. We 
know what it means to suffer 

Good Health, 
T. O. FLANNAGAIN. 


The editor still has qualms. His voice has been 
heard where his presence will never be. Enough. 
He hopes that the publication of these letters 
will not be considered in bad taste by the read- 
ers of Opportunity. He knows now that one’s 
interpretation of a speech depends to a large ex- 
tent on one’s point of view. He should have 
known it before. But most important insofar as 
he is concerned is the realization that came to 
him when he started to lambast his country for 
its calloused treatment of its citizens of color, 
that all things are relative in space and time and 
that here in America and in America alone has 
the Negro become a factor in the development 
and expansion of modern civilization. 
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and the 


A report of the findings of the 
Committee on Tuberculosis Among 
Negroes of the National Tubercu- 
losis Association, which for seven 
years has been studying the high 
tuberculosis mortality rate among 
Negroes and seeking means of 
lowering this rate, as summarized 
by the Committee's field secretary, 


DR. C. St.C. GUILD 


population of the United States and tu- 
berculosis, which now ranks seventh in import- 
ance as a cause of death among whites, ranks 
second among the colored population. The tu- 
berculosis mortality among the colored popula- 
tion now stands, in fact, at the level around 
which the white mortality hovered twenty-five 
years ago. 

In the past, with generally high tuberculosis 
death rates, the program of those agencies de- 
voted to work among consumptives has been— 
and wisely so—a very general one. But these 
agencies realize now that they must begin to 
concentrate their efforts on these groups where 
the tuberculosis death rates are still very high. 
This concentration of effort should enable them 
to secure further impressive reductions in mor- 
tality. The groups most in need of special at- 
tention are the Negro, men in industry, and 
young women. 

In many states and cities Negroes constitute 
the group of major importance, and certainly 
for every southern state and many of our large 
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TUBERCULOSIS 


HE tubercle bacillus draws no color line. 
Negroes constitute ten per cent of the 


northern cities, this group, constituting a very 
considerable percentage of the total population, 
is the logical point for a new and intensive at- 
tack. 

Various theories have been advanced to ac- 
count for the high Negro tuberculosis death rate. 
While no final dogmatic pronouncement maj 
be made on the subject as yet, it would seem 
that certain assumptions are justifiable in the 
present state of our knowledge. 

Tuberculosis is admittedly a disease of pov- 
erty. For the most part the Negro occupies 
America’s lowest economic stratum, with con- 
comitant overcrowding and poor housing, in- 
adequate medical care, malnutrition, and lack 
of education. That these combine to constitute 
an environmental factor, which accounts in very 
considerable part for the excessively high death 
rate from tuberculosis, would be almost univer- 
sally conceded. 

There is, however, much evidence to suggest 
another important factor—a racial factor which 
is probably due to the Negro’s lack of “historic- 
al experience” with tuberculosis. There is nothing 
we can do about such a handicap. We know of 
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no techuique whereby we can suddenly change 
the biol gical make-up of the Negro, and time 
alone «in correct his lack of such “historical 

rience” as would cause him to develop a 
relative immunity to the disease. 

But there is much that we can do with regard 
to his environmental handicap. In fact, there is 
every reason why inability to combat a racial 
factor should lead us to redouble our efforts to- 
ward the correction of the environmental factor. 

There are a great many reasons why every 
agenc\ interested in the control of tuberculosis 
should strive as a first step to raise the economic 
level of the Negro, not the least of which is that 
by this means we may lower his tuberculosis 
death rate. From the studies of Greene, Allen, 
and others, it has been proved that a decrease 
in mortality inevitably results from an improve- 
ment in economic conditions. Since this, how- 
ever, is not easily effected, the Negro should at 
least be provided as soon as possible with a 
knowledge of tuberculosis, its cause and preven- 
tion. He should be taught that tuberculosis can 
be cured, and adequate facilities for diagnosis 
and treatment should be provided him. 

The fact that so many occupations are closed 
to Negroes makes the problem of rehabilitation 
a most difficult one. It would probably be con- 
servative to say that nine out of ten Negroes, 
when discharged as cured, find that the only 
empleyment open to them involves hard manual 
labor. Medical superintendents of sanatoria 
treating large numbers of Negroes continually 
lament this deplorable situation. It means that 
having, after months of painstaking effort, cured 
the patient of his tuberculosis, they must see 
him returning in a few months, his lesion re- 
activated by his struggle to carry an impossible 
load. 

Surely every person who has been able to win 
his battle with tuberculosis, but who has emerged 
therefrom with a much restricted capacity for 
hard labor, should receive special consideration 
in the selection of personnel for work involving 
a minimum of physical exertion. 

In broad outline, a program for the control 
of tuberculosis among Negroes is essentially the 
same as that for any other group; that is, it must 
provide for adequate case-finding (under which 
we may include health education and_ public 
health nursing), and adequate facilities for diag- 
nosis and hospitalization. 


There are, however, certain special needs of 
the Negro which must be considered under each 
of these headings. Furthermore, there are certain 
techniques which have been worked out in vari- 
ous places and which have proved of value in 


dealing more effectively with special problems 
inherent in work among Negro groups. 

At the outset it is important to emphasize the 
fact, too often overlooked, that if the Negro is 
to receive his fair amount of service, allocation 
of such service must be on the basis of unit need 
(per 100 annual deaths) and not per unit popu- 
lation. 

A Negro group in a large northern city, for 
example, where the Negro tuberculosis death 
rate is five times as high as the white, will, if 
the allocation of activities be made on a popu- 
lation basis, receive only one-fifth the amount 
of service to which it is entitled. 

The important role which sanitorium treat- 
ment plays in any program for the control of 
tuberculosis is almost universally recognized. 
Adequate facilities for hospitalization are doubly 
important in dealing with the tuberculosis prob- 
lem among Negroes. There are rarely facilities 
for caring for the patient at home, the diet is 
frequently inadequate, and there is in most in- 
stances a dearth of knowledge as to what should 
be done. In the vast majority of Negro homes 
it is utterly impossible to provide for the patient 
those things which are essential for his recovery, 
and equally impossible to give any adequate 
protection from infection to other members of 
the family. 

Adequate hospitalization requires that there 
be at least one sanatorium bed for each annual 
death from tuberculosis. 

Let us look at the record of tuberculosis treat- 
ment for Negroes up to the present. In 1934, 
Alabama, with 1,056 deaths from tuberculosis, 
had only 55 beds available for colored patients ; 
Mississippi, with 919 deaths, had 50 beds avail- 
able ; Tennessee, with 854 deaths, had 218 beds. 
If these figures are more closely studied, the dis- 
crepancy becomes greater than it appears at first 
glance, for in Alabama, with its 67 counties, 
the 55 beds available for Negroes are for patients 
from three counties and one district, and Negro 
residents from the major part of the state have 
nowhere to go for sanatorium treatment; and 
in Tennessee, 216 of the 218 beds are limited 
to residents of Shelby, Knox, Davidson, and 
Hamilton counties, leaving for the Negro resi- 
dents of the other 91 counties of the state a 
total of two beds! 

Few people would contradict the statement 
that if tuberculosis among Negroes is ever to be 
controlled, adequate sanatorium facilities are a 
necessity. The fact that the 13 states in the 
Southern Conference area, which should have 
a minimum of 12,000 beds for tuberculous Ne- 
groes, have fewer than 2,000 (1,666), or less 
than 15 per cent of their quota, speaks for itself. 
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However, we must realize that even the mini- 
mum standard is very difficult of attainment, 
particularly in view of the fact that the vast 
majority of patients can pay little or nothing 
toward the cost of their treatment. 

Nor is a lack of sanatorium facilities for col- 
ored tuberculous patients peculiar to the South, 
since we find long waiting lists for sanatorium 
treatment in most of our large and relatively 
wealthy cities in the North. There is only one 
city—Detroit—which has adequately met this 
problem. 

A primary goal must be, then, at least one 
sanatorium bed for each annual Negro death 
from tuberculosis. This should impose no un- 
reasonable burden on the large cities of the 
North or the South. They have the necessary 
economic resources and would probably in the 
long run save money by providing the required 
facilities and thus eliminating a terrific economic 
drain in loss of life and man power. 

All too frequently the Negro patient with an 
open case of tuberculosis is one of a large family 
living in a one- or two-room shack. It is import- 
ant that he be given a chance to rest and that 
other members of the family be protected from 
infection, yet in many states there are no fa- 
cilities for hospitalizing him. In an attempt to 
meet such situations the “Burr Cottage” was de- 
veloped and is being used now extensively in the 
Southern States. 

The Burr Cottage is a small wooden building, 
well-ventilated, completely screened, easily port- 
able on any small truck, and costing in the 
neighborhood of seventy-five dollars. The use of 
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the cottages is almost entirely limited 9 ryraj 
and semi-rural areas and they are nt very 
suitable for use in the congested slum listricts 
of cities. 

In the states of the deep South, patic its cay 
remain in these cottages throughout th ~ year, 
and to the patient who has been existin” in ap 
overcrowded, unscreened, one-room sha k, the 
Burr Cottage is a real haven of rest. Thei great. 
est value is that in communities where a: equate 
public health nursing service is available. thee 
cottages make possible fairly effective s grega. 
tion of the open case. With a capable physician 
much can be accomplished in cases not too far 
advanced. 

It must be emphasized, however, that thes 
cottages are of little or no value unless public 
health nursing service is available. The nure 
teaches the patient and the family, her instruc. 
tion covering the disposal of sputum, proper 
diet, precautions to be taken to avoid infecting 
cthers, and the importance of rest. Her visits, 
particularly to families of limited intelligence, 
must be frequent at first; later, of course, the 
intervals between visits may be lengthened. 

In several communities where sanatorium fa- 
cilities are inadequate the open and incurable 
cases are isolated in homes which furnish custo- 
dial care rather than sanatorium treatment 
These are in some instances wards in connection 
with the country home. They provide necessary 
medical and nursing services but per capita cost 
per patient is kept at a relatively low figure. The 
patient is at least assured of essential nursing 
and medical care, adequate food, and a place 
where he may rest. These 
benefits he probably would be 
unable to obtain otherwise, 
and by such provision the 
community takes out of cir 
culation another open case of 
tuberculosis. Jackson, Missis 
sippi and Durham, North 
Carolina, have these “homes 
for incurables” and_ believe 
that they meet a real need. 


The Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion of Duval County, Jack- 
sonville, Florida, put on a 
successful campaign for an 
institution of this type. They 
stressed the fact that 75 per 
cent of all their deaths from 
tuberculosis in that city oc- 
curred among the Negro pop- 
ulation; that existing institu- 
tional facilities for the care of 
indigent colored patients were 
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imited, and that it was impossible to segregate 
these cases at home. As a result of this campaign 
Jacksonville now has a forty-eight bed “Negro 
Rest Home,” twenty-four beds for men and 
twenty-four for women. 

The need for Negro physicians trained in the 
diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis is an- 
other important item. These men must receive 
more adequate special training and this means 
that more sanatoria, both in the South and 
North, must provide internships. The necessity 
for this is serious, and in the many places where 
the plan has already been tried (including the 
deep South) it has worked out ex« eedingly well. 
The Henry Phipps Institute in Philadelphia and 
the tuberculosis hospitals in Detroit are among 
the institutions in large Northern cities now pro- 
viding facilities for such study, and in the South 
are the Arkansas State Sanatorium for Negroes, 
whose superintendent is a Negro physician; the 
state sanatoria of Georgia and North Carolina, 
each of which has for the past several years em- 
ploved a Negro interne ; and Waverly Hills San- 
atorium, Louisville, Kentucky, where colored 
patients are treated by a Negro resident physician. 

Diagnostic service is a very important item in 
any program for the control of tuberculosis 
among Negroes. Having taught the Negro the 
danger signs for which to watch and the im- 
portance of early recognition of the disease, fa- 
cilities must be provided. One of the greatest 
difficulties in doing this is the inability of so 
many persons to pay for ordinary medical care, 
not to mention the careful physical checkup 
and the X-ray examination 
so necessary for the detection 
of tuberculosis, particularly in 
the early stage. For the large 
cities this difficulty is rather 
easily overcome (or would be 
if the appropriating bodies 
could be persuaded to vote 
sufficient money) since their 
population is concentrated in 
relatively small areas and they 
have the economic resources 
to finance an adequate ser- 
vice. It simply means the 
setting-up of one or more 
clinics accessible to the Negro 
population and capable of 
providing fifteen clinic visits 
by patients for each annual 
death from tuberculosis. 


Unfortunately, three-quar- 
ters of the nation’s Negro 
population lives in the rural 


districts and the smaller towns and cities of some 
thirteen southern states of low economic status, 
and they present a most difficult problem. Few 
people realize how inadequate is the medical 
service which the southern rural Negro receives. 

It would appear that if expert diagnostic ser- 
vice is to be made available to the population, 
both white and colored, of these rural districts, 
small towns and cities, it must be provided by 
the state either through the state sanatorium or 
the state health department. In several of the 
southern states the state health department has 
recognized this fact and has created the mobile 
state tuberculosis clinic as the most practical 
method of meeting this need. Tennessee started 
such a program prior to 1930, the clinic being 
under the direction of the state health depart- 
ment. North Carolina was also early in the field. 

Each unit usually consists of a well-trained 
tuberculosis clinician, a portable X-ray, an X- 
ray technician, a nurse and in some cases a 
secretary-stenographer. This clinic service is 
available to every country in the state. Prefer- 
ence, however, is usually given for obvious rea- 
sons to counties with full-time health depart- 
ments and in each case the approval of the 
county medical society is obtained before a visit 
is made. 

In general no patient is examined except on 
the request of a physician, and information as 
to findings is never given to the patient but to 
his family physician. In some states a small 
charge is made to cover the cost of X-ray plates ; 
in others the necessary service is free. 


A Health Clinic Doctor Examines a Patient 
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In the clinic service for Negroes of the large 
cities in both the North and South a good many 
Negro physicians are now employed, and as 
more of them become qualified more jobs will 
no doubt be available for them in tuberculosis 
clinics, whether conducted by official or volun- 
tary health agencies. 

The presence in any state, city, or county of a 
few Negro physicians who have had special 
training in tuberculosis has been found to be a 
very tangible asset. These men are almost in- 
variably cooperative, and if official and volun- 
tary health agencies avail themselves of the ser- 
vices of such men, as has already been done in 
several states, they will greatly strengthen cer- 
tain of their activities for the control of 
tuberculosis among Negroes. 

Knowledge is power and until the Negro race 
has attained a knowledge of tuberculosis, its 
cause and prevention; and a knowledge of the 
fact that it can be cured, other control measures 
will be ineffective. 

The so-called indifference of the Negro to tu- 
berculosis is largely due to lack of knowledge, 
and of what avail is it to preach early diagnosis 
when only an insignificant percentage of those 
who need most to be reached are familiar with 
the danger signs? The attitude, all too prevalent, 
that tuberculosis in the Negro is invariably fatal, 
can be effectively combatted by health education. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall that 
the late Dr. H. G. Carter of Virginia, who did 
pioneer work in the sanatorium treatment of 
tuberculous Negroes, found this impression so 
usual among his patients that he employed ex- 
patients to work at his institution as living proof 
of its fallacy. Besides having this fatalistic at- 
titude, the run-of-the-mill Negro is sometimes 
inclined to self-medication, which means not 
only a waste of money that he can ill afford but 
worse still a loss of time, and in many instances 
the progression of his disease from a curable 
to a hopeless stage. Therefore it is a matter of 
the greatest importance to teach the danger sig- 
nals of tuberculosis, the importance of rest, ade- 
quate diet, and cleanliness ; in short, to teach the 
principles of healthy living. 

There is a woeful lack of information and a 
plethora of misinformation regarding tubercu- 
losis even among Negro college students, and it 
follows then that the less privileged groups are 
in urgent need of health instruction. Unless this 
need is met no program for the control of tuber- 
culosis, even though it provides adequate facili- 
ties for clinic service and sanatorium treatment, 
can succeed. 


One of the most important groups to be 
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reached in a health education program or Ne. 
groes is the group of Negro students now  nrolled 
in universities, colleges, and teacher  ‘aining 


schools. To awaken their interest in t) prob. 
lem, essay contests on tuberculosis, oper to Ne. 
gro college and high school students, he © beep 
held for the past four or five years. So si. cessful 
have these contests proved that they ha ~ been 
continued and expanded each year. Ti. s year 
over 100,000 essays were prepared and © itered 

While the Negro school and college group 
should receive special attention for rea~ns al. 
ready set forth, every effort should be made t 
reach the adult Negro population with 4 health 
education program. Undoubtedly much of th 
knowledge of health gained in the school wil 
eventually filter through to the home. This 
however, is a slow process and a more direct 
approach must be used. 

The Negro public health nurse is the most ef- 
fective agent in giving information on healt! 
to Negroes. She gets into the home, make con- 
tacts with every member of the family, and 
shows them, rather than tells them, what to de 
for better health. She has demonstrated her abil- 
ity to work more effectively among her own 
people than the white nurse, and this despite th 
all too frequent handicaps of poor undergradv- 
ate training and no public health training other 
than that received “on the job.” 


Inaugurated by Dr. H. R. M. Landis of the 
Phipps Institute many years ago, the employ- 
ment of the Negro public health nurse is now 
routine with many health departments, state, city 
and county, as well as with voluntary agencies 
which have to deal with large Negro groups. Her 
value is now so generally recognized that it seems 
unnecessary to enlarge on it here, although the 
fact that a large number of Negro nurses will 
receive special public health training and be em- 
ployed through social security funds should be 
mentioned. 

Another effective means of reaching adult 
groups is through “health clubs.” The Negr 
Health Club idea was first conceived in 1925. 
The work was started in Cincinnati by Mr. 
Anthony Mees, who made house-to-house visits 
in a downtown district of the city where there 
was a rising tuberculosis death rate. The first 
meeting was held in 1926 when a group of 
twelve people met in one of the oldest school, 
this being the nucleus of the present West End 
Colored Women’s Health Club. There were no 
dues. The objective was to show the members 
how they themselves could work toward better 
health and living conditions. It was a tedious 
and difficult job and success was only possible 
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pecause Of the keen interest and the persever- 
ance of Mr. Mees. 

from this original West End Club, which 
garted with twelve and now has two thousand 
members, the idea has spread. In one instance 
, dub member who moved to a new district 
-ame in with 142 names requesting that a new 
lub be formed. There are now four active 
dubs and a fifth in process of being organized. 
Club members number between four and five 
chousand and of course their influence enables 
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Dark Blood 


By MARGARET WALKER 


HERE were bizarre beginnings in strange 
lands for the making of me. There were 
sugar sands and islands of fern and pearl, 
palm jungles and stretches of a never ending 


There were the wooing nights of tropical lands 
and the cool discretion of flowering plains 
between two stalwart hills. They nurtured my 
coming with wanderlust. I sucked fevers of 
adventure through my veins with my mother’s 


Someday I shall go to the tropical lands of my 
birth, to the coasts of continents and the tiny 
wharves of island shores. I shall roam the 
Balkans and the hot lanes of Africa and Asia. 
I shall stand on mountain tops and gaze on 

fertile homes below. 


And when I return to Mobile I shall go by the 
way of Panama and Bocas del Torio to the 
littered streets and the one-room shacks of 
my old poverty. And blazing suns of other 
lands may struggle then to reconcile the Pride 


the teachings of the health clubs to reach indi- 
rectly a much larger group of people. 

The clubs are open to men, women and chil- 
dren. They work with all agencies, steering 
their patients to other agencies for specific needs, 
e. g., the health department for examinations. 
For each meeting they arrange an interesting 
program with a good speaker, movies, etc. They 
do not distribute literature at these meetings, 
no collections are permitted and the clubs have 
no tie-up with any church or political party. 
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“Big White 


Reviewed by 
LaTOURETTE STOCKWELL 


NE evening toward the end of April, I 
@) dropped in at the Great Northern in 

Chicago to see a new play which had 
opened a few nights before. The title of it was 
“Big White Fog.” Its author was one Theodore 
Ward. Beyond that I knew nothing. In that 
shabby theatre, however, with its faded hang- 
ings and its ancient cupids losing their gilt plas- 
ter complexions, I saw a play which seems to 
me important, significant not so much for its 
achievement as for its promise, and because it is 
as indigenous to America as anything the Abbey 
playwrights ever wrote of Ireland. 

Theodore Ward is a Negro. The play con- 
cerned the problems of a Negro family living in 
Chicago. It was acted by Negro men and wo- 
men, not too expertly, but by persons with in- 
tuitive understanding, trying to feel their way 
into articulate expression. 

Between acts, I went out and hunted up the 
author, who was assisting the staff of the Fed- 
eral Theatre in the play’s production. He proved 
to be a very young man who was having a 


thrilling experience in seeing his first | length 
play produced. 

Mr. Ward, I discovered, is not a p! . Wright 
without practical stage experience. Las year he 
played “Flatfoot” in the Federal Thea‘ e’s pro. 
duction of “Mississippi Rainbow” a: | from 
1931-33 was the holder of the Zona Ga! fellow. 
ship at the University of Wisconsin, v 1ere he 
took two years of post graduate tra ting jp 
speech and dramatics. Somewhere in | is pag, 
he has also taught speech, but at the mc nent he 
is writing and producing in connection \ith the 
Federal Theatre in Chicago. 

“Big White Fog” is a tragedy of modem 
Negro life and the title refers to the Negro’s 
present inability to see his future clearly. The 
play covers the period from August !'22 to 
August 1932 in the lives of the member: of the 
family of Victor Mason. The scene is their 
home on Dearborn Street, Chicago. 

Mason is an industrious man who earns his 
living as a hod carrier. He is an idealist who is 
convinced that the only way to escape the 
prejudices of a white man’s country is to eni- 
grate to Africa. He becomes an ardent Garvey- 
ite, and as the result of his faith in the move- 
ment, loses all his savings. Increasing impover- 
ishment follows. First the elder son has to sus 
pend his college education. Later the elder 
daughter is driven to prostitution. In the end, 
Victor is killed by the police firing upon a mob 
of both whites and blacks who have assembied 
to prevent the eviction of his family by the 
bailiffs. 

The play traces the accumulative disillusion 
and degradation of the family through the 
forces working against them. Mr. Ward makes 
it quite clear that the forces are of two kinds, 
the Negro’s own fundamental lack of maturity 
in matters of business and the inequality of op- 
portunity for a Negro in a white man’s world. 
A faint note of hope is struck in the belief of 
Leslie, the elder son, that in the future the poor 
of both races may join in creating a new society 
founded upon Marxian principles. 

“Big White Fog” is not a smart play of the 
kind that would take Broadway by storm, but 
that does not mean that it is lacking in calibre. 
It is a little creaky in the workings of its plot, 
but it has vitality, sincerity and considerable 
dramatic power. It would have more dramatic 
power if the characters didn’t talk quite so much 
and the players were a little more mature. Ex- 
perience will remedy both. The important thing 
is that here we have an honest American pla} 
dealing candidly with an American problem. 
written, on the whole, competently, by a young 
man, who, if he keeps on writing plays, might 
soon turn out one of more than ordinary merit. 
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HE great mass of American workers 1s 
T exis brought closer to economic inde- 

pendence through the Social Security Act. 
The hazards of old-age and unemployment are 
giving way to taxes and benefits, comparable 
to premiums and insurance. The movement 
aims not only at security for the working 
classes, but is also directed toward maintaining 
purchasing power. Thus it will help to give 
industry and commerce that effective demand 
essential for normal and continuous produc- 
tion and employment. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the 
most significant features of the Social Security 
Act, and to point out the degree of participation 
it affords the Negro. 

Old-Age Insurance is one of the most impor- 
tant phases of the Social Security Act. It is a 
provision to assist in safeguarding the aged and 
to help them maintain an independent status. 

Increase in the relative proportion of the 
aged in our population, due to increased life 
span, decreased birth rate, and restricted immi- 
gration, brought the country face to face with 
the problem of providing protection and inde- 
pendence to the aged. In 1900 four and one- 
tenth per cent of the total population of the 
United States was above 65. By 1930, this 
group was five and four-tenths per cent, and it 
is predicted that by 1960 it will be nine and 
three-tenths per cent of the total population and 
twelve and one-tenth per cent by 1980. 

Depressions always intensify the problems of 
the aged workers. They are often the first dis- 
charged. Changes in working conditions in 
modern industry make it difficult for older em- 
pleyees to earn a living, particularly once they 
are discharged from the jobs of their vouth. 

The Social Security Act provides that month- 
ly annuities are to be paid after January 1, 
1942 to qualified workers who have attained 
the age of 65, and are retired from covered em- 
ployment. In order to qualify for monthly an- 
nuities a person must be at least 65 years of age; 
he must have earned total wages of not less than 


SOCIAL SECURIT Y— 
hat Does Mean? 


By JAMES E. STAMPS 


$2,000 in covered employment after December 
31, 1936 and before attaining that age, these 
wages having been paid with respect to employ- 
ment on some five days after December 31, 1936 
and before he attained the age of 65, each day 
being in a different calendar year. The amount 
of annuities will be determined by the wages 
earned during the period subsequent to Decem- 
ber 31, 1936 and prior to attaining the age of 
65 and may range from a minimum of $10.00 
to a maximum of $85.00 per month. Persons 
who have reached 65 before qualifying for an- 
nuities will be paid a lump sum benefit equal 
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to 34 per cent taxable wages earned by them. 

The old-age insurance provisions of the Social 

Security Act exclude from these benefits agri- 
cultural workers, domestic servants in private 
homes, employees in the service of the United 
States, or of a state, or of a political subdivision 
or instrumentality of either, employees of cer- 
tain non-profit and charitable institutions, to- 
gether with other minor groups. Thus, it can 
readily be seen that the Social Security Act 
aims primarily to provide security to employees 
of industrial and commercial enterprises. It 
would, of course, be most desirable for farm 
labor and domestic servants to be brought under 
old-age insurance. The administrative difficulty 
of including such workers at the present time, 
however, would be very great. The taxed wages 
would have to include groups in which there 
are approximately as many employers as em- 
ployees, and many of these employees receive a 
large portion of their pay in the form of food, 
lodging, and sometimes clothing. Machinery to 
set up such a vast coverage would reach stupen- 
dous proportions. The Social Security Board is 
now studying this problem in the hope of event- 
ually bringing all workers into the Old-Age In- 
surance system. 

The 1930 Census of the United States listed 
forty-nine million presons gainfully employed. 
Close to twenty-eight million are in clerical po- 
sitions, trades, mechanical and manufacturing 
industries. Thus fifty-five per cent of the Amer- 
ican workers are contributing toward a com- 
fortable old-age. Negroes do not participate in 
old-age insurance in the same ratio as the total 
of American workers. The Census of 1930 
shows five and one-half million Negroes gain- 
fully employed. However, the two million in 
agriculture, the one and one-half million in do- 
mestic service, and the half million in transpor- 
tation and the professions are not covered. Only 
the one and one-half million in the mechanical, 
manufacturing, and trade pursuits are included 
under the Old-Age Insurance Section of the 
Social Security Act. This last group, or approx- 
imately only twenty-seven per cent of the total 
Negroes gainfully employed, are building a re- 
serve for the independence pursued by fifty-five 
per cent of the total American workers. 

It should be pointed out, however, that while 
four million Negro domestics and farmers are 
excluded, twelve million white domestics and 
farmers are also outside of old-age benefits. 

It follows that American workers who are 
least able to secure subsistence wages, and who 
are often required to live under conditions 
which represent the lowest standard of living 
have not been reached by this feature of eco- 
nomic and social planning. 
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Should not the interests of seventy-th 
cent of Negro American workers consic <d to 
the least profitable and most insecure © -upa- 
tions arouse action for their inclusion in . sys. 
tem which offers such great benefits t their 


fellow workers? 
* * 


Unemployment Compensation aims to _ meli- 
orate the distress caused by unemployme: |. Ip 
an industrial society, even in good times, there 
are many employable persons without jobs, 
During a depression the losses to the «nem. 
ployed are inestimable; savings are de; \eted, 
health is undermined, standards of livin fall, 
morals and moral stamina wane. It is over such 
a devastating period that unemployment :om- 
pensation will lift the wage earner. 

The Social Security Act provided a broad 
standard, by which each state could pass an 
Unemployment Compensation Law, which 
while satisfactory for state purposes and regu- 
lations had to conform to certain uniform re- 
quirements. At this time, all states have passed 
such laws and they have been approved by the 
Social Security Board. While state laws vary, 
they have many common features. An individ- 
ual is not eligible for benefits until he has been 
without work during a waiting period usually of 
from one to three weeks. He will receive weekly 
benefits for approximately fifteen weeks, the 
weekly payment being something between five 
and fifteen dollars, or approximately fifty per 
cent of his wages. The fund from which these 
payments are made is built up by taxes on cer- 
tain employers. 

The laws relating to coverage vary widely in 
different states. The exclusions as to occupa- 
tions are practically the same as Old-Age In- 
surance. The principal difference of these state 
laws is in size of the business covered. Most 
of the states conformed to the provision of the 
Social Security Act covering employers of eight 
or more. Ten states cover employers of one or 
more, nine cover employers of four or more, 
two cover employers of three or more, and one 
state covers five or more, and one seven or more. 
In New York State domestic service in a private 
home is covered if as many as four domestic 

workers are employed. Other less important 
variations exist. 

The total persons covered by Unemployment 
Compensation is considerably less than those 
included under Old-Age Benefits. Many enter- 
prises are exempt because they have less than 
the number of employees required by law. It 
has been estimated that twenty-one million 
workers are covered. This is three-fourths as 
many as are covered by the Old-Age Insurance. 
The number of covered Negro employees is 
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a little above one and one-tenth mil- 


proba! 
ion, or about twenty per cent of the Negroes 
gainfully employed. This, as compared with 


forty-three per cent coverage for the total 
American workers, indicates as pointed out 
reviously that although Negro workers are pre- 
dominately in the most insecure jobs, they are 
jeast protected by Social Security. And the fact 
that they are “the last hired and the first fired” 
would seem to emphasize the challenge for ex- 
tension of coverage and a more equitable dis- 
tribution in the trade, manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits. 

The program of Public Assistance as estab- 
lished under the Social Security Act aims to 
mitigate the distress of individuals who, because 
of age or other handicaps, cannot carry full re- 
sponsibility of self-support. These persons are 
included under three groups, the needy aged, 
the needy blind, and dependent children. In 
each of the above-mentioned cases the Federal 
Act merely supplements the efforts of the states 
in giving aid. However, because its grant is 
based on the contribution of the state, it inspires 
states to be far more liberal than they ordinarily 
would be. The Federal Government does not 
make payment directly to individuals, but to 
states whose responsibility it is to see that needy 
persons establish their inability to support them- 
selves. For the needy aged and needy blind sat- 
isfying the requirements, the Federal govern- 
ment grants to the state a maximum of $15.00 
per month per qualified person provided that 
an equal amount is given by the state. The state 
may grant more ; the government, however, will 
share only in the grant up to $30.00 for an in- 
dividual. Beyond that amount the state must 
meet the total allowance. 

Of the seven and eight-tenths millions of the 
persons in this country over 65 years of age, it 
is estimated that half of them are dependent on 
others for means of support; some live with 
children or other relatives, many are in the poor 
houses, others are dependent on charity or re- 
lief. 

During the month of January, 1938, more 
than one million six hundred thousand persons 
received old age assistance from the Social Se- 
curity Board. 

Out of a total of 468,696 old age assistance 
recipients during a selected period of the fiscal 
year 1936-1937, 52,446, or approximately 
eleven per cent were Negroes. 

Thirty-six states, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii made payments to 44,836 needy 
blind during January, 1938. 

During a selected period of the fiscal year 
1936-1937, 9,397 blind persons received assis- 
tance from the Social Security Board; 1,031, 


or approximately ten per cent of these, were 
Negroes. 

The spirit of the Social Security Board is that 
assistance shall be measured out to all qualify- 
ing needy without favor or prejudice. A stan- 
dard requirement of all state laws is that they 
shall provide an Appeal Board, to which any 
applicant whose request has been denied or 
reduced can present his case. Nevertheless, 
eternal vigilance on the part of intelligent pub- 
lic-spirited citizens must be relied upon if the 
unlearned are to be given due and full con- 
sideration. 

For the purpose of assisting states in aiding 
needy dependent children the Social Security 
Act provided that the Federal Government 
would pay to states having approved plans, an 
amount equal to one-third of the total sums ex- 
pended, provided that the maximum to a de- 
pendent child should not exceed $18 monthly 
and $12 for each other dependent child of the 
same family. Like the other Public Assistance 
measures, the state must provide a state agency 
to give fair hearing to a dependent child whose 
request has been denied. Only children under 
sixteen years of age are covered, and it is re- 
quired that they reside with a relative. 

In January, 1938, aid was extended to 542,- 
218 dependent children. 

Out of a total of 163,347 dependent children 
receiving benefits from the Social Security Board 
during a selected period of the fiscal year 1936- 
1937, 19,312, or nearly twelve per cent, were 
colored children. 

Not all of the provisions of the Social Secur- 
ity Act are administered by the Social Security 
Board. Federal cooperation with states in pro- 
grams involving service to maternal and child 
health and welfare for crippled children is ad- 
ministered by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor. The maternal and child 
health activities are conducted largely through 
local staffs with supervisory and consultant 
services in homes and clinics. They provide 
medical examinations for mothers and children, 
and among other things offer preventative, edu- 
cational, dental and mental hygiene services. 
The states provide staffs of nurses and physi- 
cians. 

Special efforts are made to find all crippled 
children, especially those living in rural areas. 
They are sent to hospitals for surgical and medi- 
cal care. State agencies have set up standards 
for selecting personnel. The services of the 
orthopedic surgeon, pediatrician and nurses 

with special knowledge of pediatrics are in con- 
stant demand. Child Welfare Service aims for 
“protection and care of homeless, dependent, 
and neglected children, and children in danger 
of becoming delinquent.” It assists the states 
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in developing services for the encouragement 
and assistance of adequate methods of child wel- 
fare organizations, especially in rural areas. 
Welfare workers are frequently called upon to 
advise the Juvenile Courts with regard to serious 
problems of child behavior and family rela- 
tions. 

The annual appropriations for maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and child wel- 
ture service aggregate eight million one hundred 
fifty thousand dollars. Each state receives fifty 
thousand dollars, and the rest is pro rated among 
them according to needs or some definite ratio, 
as population. 

The Public Health Service of the Treasury 
Department administers the provision of the So- 
cial Security Act relating to public health. Its 
purpose is to assist states, counties, health dis- 
tricts and other subdivisions of the states in 
establishing and maintaining public health ser- 
vices at a point of adequacy. It investigates 
problems of disease and sanitation that are of 
national importance. Ten million dollars are 
appropriated annually for this service. Two 
millions of this are for investigations and the in- 
cidence of printing, and eight millions are dis- 
tributed to the states on a basis of financial need, 
population, and special health problems. 

The Social Security Act placed the national 
program of vocational rehabilitation on a per- 
manent basis and provided funds for its expan- 
sion and development. This phase of the act is 
administered by the Office of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior. Grants are made to the 


In Time of Silver Rain 


states for the rehabilitation of persons v ho are 
handicapped vocationally by accident, isease 
or congenital causes. Each state must ex: end as 
much as the Federal Government grants ‘o that 
state. Only disabled persons who have actual 
or potential capacity to work are eligi! le for 
this service which includes vocational « \unsel, 
selection of suitable occupations and as: stance 
in regaining sufficient physical restoratio: as to 
be able to perform a job regularly. The ervice 
is therefore a relief to unemployed. It is estim. 
ated that eight hundred thousand pers« iis be. 
come disabled during a year, two hindred 
thousand of whom cannot return to their form. 
er occupations. The approximate cost for voca- 
tional rehabilitation service per individual varies 
from three hundred dollars to five hundred 
dollars. 

The most effective operation of the Social 
Security Act will result from a general under- 
standing and appreciation by the many groups 
of persons it is designed to aid. 

The Social Security Board recognizes as one 
of its chief functions the education of the public 
on its program. Accordingly, it maintains an 
Informational Service Bureau through which it 
disseminates, by use of the press, radio, publica- 
tions, speeches, employer and employee organ- 
izations and various other methods, informa- 
tion as to what Social Security is and does. 
However, an aroused public consciousness, 
evoked by interested leaders and students of so- 
cial problems, must be relied upon to exact pro- 
per consideration for all covered groups of 
citizens. 


By LANGSTON HUGHES 


ly time of silver rain 
The earth 


Puts forth new life again, 


Green grasses grow and flowers lift their heads, 
And over all the plain the wonder spreads 


In time of silver rain 


Of life, of life, of life! 


The butterflies lift silken wings 
To catch a rainbow cry, 


And trees put forth new leaves that sing 
In joy beneath the roadway 


Passing boys and girls 
Go singing, too, 

In time of silver rain 
When spring 

And life 


Are new. 


the bus into a fine mist of rain which was 
obviously the residue of a long determined 
rainy season in Spring Junction, Alabama. The 
court square was practically deserted. There 
was one man to greet Simon-—Lee Kirk, the 
colored and only taxi driver in Spring Junction. 
Lee hailed Simon boisterously. 

“Waal, if it ain’t ole Si! What you doin’ 
back heah? I thought you had gone to Detroit 
to stay,” he said, taking Simon’s suitcase and 
leading him to the little worn second-hand car. 
“Mah, but you’ve changed,” he added before 
Simon could answer him. 

“Well, you surely look the same,” said Simon. 
“How are Ma and Pa?” 

“Oh, they’s fine,” said Lee, starting the car. 
“In fact, I seen yo’ Pa tothah day. Come in 
to sell his cotton. Idd ain’t changed a bit.” 

“Did he have much cotton ?” Simon inquired. 

“Quite smart,” admitted Lee. “Although 
‘tain’t much profit in cotton this year, you know. 
But what you doin’ heah? Gonna stay now?” 

“No, I just came back to see the folks and 
the place,” Simon answered. 

“Waal. *tain’t changed none. ’Less it’s wuss. 
Folks jest livin’ the best way they kin. Still 
workin’ in the fact’ry ?” 

“Yes, but I got a few days off. Have the 
schools started here yet?” 

“No, they hasn't. They nevah starts ’till aftah 
cotton’s been picked. Listen at me! Heh, Heh! 
Tellin’ you that, when you wuz bo’n and 
brought up heah. You hasn’t forgot it, has 
you?” 

“No, I’m sure I haven't.” 

“Le’s see now, it’s been "bout fifteen years 
since you was heah, ain’t it?” 

Simon nodded. From the car he noticed the 
familiar landmarks as they jogged along. In the 
distance he could see the tall pine trees stand- 
ing like huge green statues, unbending in their 
vigil. 

“Yes, just fifteen years this Christmas.” 


Gite REESE swung from the door of 


NEGRO LIFE... 


Nothing Changes 


By MARY LOUISE BOHANON 


“Went away foh yo’ Christmas present, eh? 
I thought it hadn’t been any mo’ than that. 
You sho’ must like it up there in Detroit.” 

Lee pressed the clutch down to the floor and 
eased his foot on the brake as he leaned far out 
the window trying to see into the little yard 
which they were approaching. 

“T b’lieve that’s Sylvy ovah there now. Yes, 
that’s yo Ma. Did Sylvy know you wuz 
comin’ ?” 

But Simon was no longer listening to Lee’s 
chatter. He had begun to pick up his bag and 
was waving frantically from the window of the 
car. 

“T brought you somethin’, Sylvy!” Lee called 
to the small wizened woman in the front of the 
yard. 

The worn little car jerked to a stop and Simon 
jumped out. He jammed a coin into Lee’s hand 
and dashed up the path to Sylvy, who was still 
unable to recognize just who he was. Then he 
had Sylvy in a big bear hug and was showering 
her shiny dark face with kisses. Sylvy was mum- 
bling, “Son, Son,” in a full voice. Lee yelled 
something about Simon’s looking well, but see- 
ing that no one noticed him he drove off down 
the road, in a hurry to spread the news he had 
gathered. 

* 

IMON had been in Spring Junction for one 
week. He knew everything there was to know. 
Sylvy, his mother, was growing older. Idd, his 
father, had always been old, but now his eyes 
had that sort of neutral color that is character- 
istic of age. The crop had been plentiful, but 
so had everyone’s cotton crop. “Too much on 
hand,” the man at the gin had said. “Can’t 

pay much for it this year.” 

Idd was tired—no pain, just tired. Couldn’t 
work like he used to. But he had managed to 
get the cotton planted and pickec and the pea- 
nuts all bagged and ready for selling. He hadn’t 
been surprised when he had been unable to sell 
his crop at a profit. It had always been that 
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way. Just when they thought they were getting 
along all right something happened. Seemed 
like they just had bad luck and would always 
have it. 


| Pape was right—nothing had changed, the same 

cornbread, the same grits, the same fat 
back. He didn’t like fat back any more but he 
had eaten it because he hadn’t wanted Sylvy 
to feel bad. She’d cooked a lot of it; the very 
sight of it had made him ill. 

He'd also pretended that he was very anxious 
to hear all the Spring Junction gossip. Funny 
how unimportant Spring Junction news seemed 
now. Simon remembered when he would have 
been interested in Sally Lee’s having another 
h.i-band but not in her having another baby. 
Now what interested him most was what was 
going to happen to Sally’s new baby. She must 
have about seven kids by now. He wondered if 
the latter ones walked on spindle-like legs as the 
others had. He supposed they did. Sylvy was 
asking more questions. He must keep her in- 
terested in what he had been doing. 

“What did you say, Ma?” asked Simon, 
feiguing interest. 

“Ah said hain’t it cold up there? You know 
Kate Davis sent foh Cress. She “lowed she 
wuzn’t goin’ to let Cress stay up there. Aftah 
all, he’s all she’s got. She said we oughta send 
foh you but I tole her that you’d done been 
gone too long to wanta come back heah where 
there ain’t nothin’ but ole folks. But Ah ain’t 
goim’ to keep none o’ mine back, as much as 
Ah’d like them to stay. ’Cose ain’t none left 
heah but you. Johnnie and Mamie seems sat- 
isfied with Spring Junction. Sometime Ah wish 
you'd a’ stayed . . . seems like you don’t never 
zit home. And when you do ’tain’t long befo’ 
you thinkin’ *bout goin’ back. Heah you are 
leavin’ day aftah tomorrer.” 

“But, Ma, you know I’ve got to get back to 
my job,” said Simon consolingly. 

“Waal, anyway you can go to church with 
me tomorrer,” continued Sylvy, as if Simon 
hadn’t said anything. “Ah wants you to heah 
Rev. Mr. Starks. He sho’ preaches good.” 


* 


When he was small Sunday had been Simon’s 
one day of rest and fun. He had lived for Sun- 
day when he could see everybody and talk about 
—well, just anything. Now he actually hated 
to see Sunday come. He hoped that Ma 
wouldn’t prepare lunch and plan to spend the 
day at church as they had done when he was 
small. 

This Sunday everybody was up bright and 
early and even Idd forgot to complain about 
the times or his hard luck. Mamie and Johnnie 
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were coming with their families to din er yw 
Sylvy said that they wouldn’t take a lu: ch to 
church. Simon was glad to hear this. 

On the way to church in the old \ gon, 
which was made into a vehicle with : mble 
seats of cane chairs on Sunday, and us | for 
hauling on work days, Simon chose to sit » the 
rumble seat. The sun was very hot an! the 
wagon rattled as if it would come apar any 
moment. Sylvy and Idd said little as they rode 
along and Simon began to wonder what they 
were thinking. Both their shoulders were 
stooped and grooved where sacks of cotton had 
lain and been toted from field to house. !rom 
where Simon sat there was scarcely a motion 
to indicate that Idd was driving the wagor 

Simon looked around the countryside for visi- 
ble changes. There was the path which led to 
the spring. Many a time he had gone down that 
path. That was before Idd had had the well 
dug. Often he had had to go at night because 
he had forgotten to bring his water in. He would 
run most of the way, especially when it was 
raining. The nights were so dark then. Some- 
times after he had gotten to the spring he 
would sit down, hating to come back into the 
open road. He'd never sat for long because it 
had been too dark. 

“Is that spring still down there?” asked 
Simon, pointing towards the path. 

“Huh?” said Sylvy, startled from her dozing. 
“Oh ves, but Mistah Ollie Schmitt owns that 
land now and we ain't ‘lowed in there.” 


~ YLVY went back to her dozing as the wagon 

rattled on. They were coming around the 
bend in the road and Simon caught sight of the 
little church. He could see the people walking 
from the other direction. He wondered how far 
they had come—eight or ten miles maybe. Then 
he smiled, thinking how seldom he went to 
church in Detroit and it was just around the 
corner from where he stayed. He supposed that 
he had gotten out of the habit of going. 

By this time Idd had driven the wagon inside 
the churchyard and Simon could see small 
groups discussing his being back in Spring 
Junction. The youngest group didn’t know him 
but they were being told all the particulars by 
the others. For the first time Simon felt as if 
the people were reading his thoughts. No one 
had looked upon him as a stranger but he had 
sensed that he was from the moment he had got- 
ten off the bus. Now these children looked and 
saw what he had so carefully tried to hide. 
Simon hopped down from his chair and turned 
quickly to help Sylvy. In helping her he no- 
ticed how very small she was. He could see the 
pride in her eyes as she placed one hand on his 
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arm . ad the three of them walked across the 
yard the church. 

‘ Inside the building Simon regained that self- 
gssuraiice Which the youngsters had taken from 
him. fhe Rev. Mr. Starks was sing-songing the 
hymn raised to common meter, while the audi- 
ence {ollowed in their differently pitched tunes. 
All heads turned to the back of the church to 
note the incoming members. Simon bowed 
and smiled to those whom he knew and stood 
waiting for Sylvy and Idd to be seated. 

After taking his seat, Simon began to con- 
sider the Rev. Mr. Starks. He would have 
known “His Reverence” anywhere—not as Mr. 
Starks but as The Reverend. His stiff white col- 
lar and his ankle-length trousers gave him 
away. Simon would have bet that the Rever- 
end Mr. Starks carried a brief case. At present 
he was warning the congregation about “the 
wages of sin,” “Daniel in the Lion’s Den,” and 
“the eternal damnation” of those people who 
played cards and danced, all in the same breath. 
Somehow Simon found it difficult to follow him. 
He finally gave it up and went to musing about 
the people in the church. 


H* noticed the hungry look on their faces. 
They reminded him of small sparrows— 
mouths open-——waiting. Large unseemly chunks 
were being poked down their mouths, yet they 
nodded for more and more. Choked to the 
bursting point, they yelled out for relief—shout- 
ing, moaning and crying. This was what the 
Reverend Mr. Starks wanted. His voice, which 
had been loud and accusing, now became soft 
and soothing in its picture of the streets of gold 
running with milk and honey. Slowly but de- 
liberately he asked for money—hard earned 
money—cotton money. He needed a new suit— 
the convention would be meeting soon. Simon 
felt as he had when he had eaten Sylvy’s fat 
back. He watched Sylvy’s worn knotty hand 
reach into her shabby purse and draw out a 
dollar. He wanted to shout—not as they had 
shouted but in revolt against this religion, 
against this poor sustaining force which had 
once kept him going and which now bled his 
people of money needed for other purposes. 
He started as he felt a gentle tap on his shoul- 
der. Sylvy was telling him to take the collection 
plate that the Deacon was passing. 


As Simon put a coin into the basket Sylvy 
said, ““He’s sho good, ain’t he, Simon?” Behind 
the tears deep-seated faith filled Sylvy’s eyes. 

Simon swallowed slowly, tears came to his 
own eyes as he answered, “Yes, Ma, I guess 
you’re right.” Then he added quickly, “I’ve got 
an awful headache, Ma. Do you mind if I go 


on and walk down the road a piece? The air 
might do me good.” 

Sylvy looked wonderingly at Simon. “Why 
yes, that’s all right, son, but don’t forget Mamie 
and Johnnie’s comin’ for dinner.” 

* * 


Geneon walked slowly down the road, shuffling 
his feet in the clods of red clay. He now 
began to realize just how tired of it all he was. 
The little church had seemed so closed in—so 
smothering. The long road stretching in front 
of him made him feel free. Suddenly he began 
to run. How long or why he ran he never knew. 
Faster and faster he ran until the hot air seemed 
to push against him. He’d once tried swimming 
upstream, had fought the current bravely, then 
had given it up—run out of the stream and 
stood on the banks trembling. As abruptly as 
he had once stopped swimming, he stopped 
running now and stood trembling. He dragged 
his feet along the road, looking for a shady 
place to rest. 

Finally he came to a little shack of a build- 
ing sitting a short distance off the road. Sur- 
rounded by trampled pine brush, it truly re- 
sembled some lost article no longer hunted for. 
Coming closer to the little building Simon no- 
ticed an opening which faintly resembled a 
window. Strips of pasteboard had been tacked 
in the opening to keep out the rain and hail. 
Torn strips of a flour sack curtain hung from 
the window, beaten to shreds from constant 
flapping back and fourth. Cut into the side of 
the shack which faced the road was a door. Just 
below the door was a sewer pipe, the flat kind, 
placed to break one’s step as he entered. Over 
the top of the door was a sign which read 
“Ward School No. 2.” 

Simon stood looking at the building as if he 
were seeing it for the first time. Yet he knew 
the building as well as anyone in Spring Junc- 
tion. He had spent a large portion of his life 
here, before he had gone to Detroit. Until now 
fifteen years seemed a long time, but now he 
felt as if he had never gone away. Lee was 
surely right! There weren’t any changes—same 
place—same ideas! 

Simon walked into the yard of the little school 
and sat on the tile step. The little peach tree, 
nearly crowded out by those massive pines, was 
still there. He had planted that little tree. He 
remembered that the kids had laughed at him 
and had told him that it would never grow, that 
there were too many pines for his little tree to 
have a chance. There was always too many of 
everything! Once when he had wanted a job 
he had been told that there were too many 
whites out of work for him to hope. But the 
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little tree had grown and Sylvy said that she 
had gotten a dozen peaches from it last summer. 

It had been fifteen years since he had gone 
to Ward School No. 2. Miss Rush, who was still 
there, had been his teacher. He supposed that 
she taught the same things in the same way. 
Miss Rush had received a certificate for some- 
thing, but Mr. Roberts, the county superinten- 
dent, had said that she would have to do some- 
thing else to get a diploma. Simon wondered if 
Miss Rush had ever gotten her diploma. She 
never went to school or anything and she was 
always scared to death of Mr. Roberts. Espe- 
cially that day when Mr. Roberts had come to 
visit the school. 

Simon knew that he would never forget that 
visit. They had known somebody was coming 
because Miss Rush had been nervous all that 
morning. She hadn’t gone over the new lesson 
either but had said that there would be a re- 
view. The children were all excited because the 
white superintendent never came. He always 
sent the colored supervisor, who never said any 
thing that Miss Rush seemed to understand. 
They generally argued when they got together. 

Mr. Roberts had 


all washed your hands this morning?’ asked 
Mr. Roberts. Pete Brack had been the |. -¢ one 
to get up and to start to the desk. Quic! — Mr. 
Roberts had stopped him. 

“No, don’t come up here. I just wa: «d to 
know,” he had said. 

Everybody had to scramble back into | « seat 
because Simon, with the rest, had thoug' that 
Mr. Roberts had wanted to see the clean  inds, 

A funny little smile had come ove Mr. 
Roberts’ broad face as he asked, “Wha. kind 
of books do you all study out of ?” 

This time Simon had been the first to © «t his 
books from under his seat. 

“No, I don’t want to see them,” Mr. R. berts 
had said. “Just tell me.” 

Miss Rush had begun to tell him abou: the 
books but Mr. Roberts had cut her -hort. 
“Thank you, Lucille, but I was talking t> the 
kids.” Simon thought of the way he played with 
his cat—dangling a string in front of him 

By this time Mr. Roberts had risen from his 
seat and was walking around the room. “Do 
you help your people work ?” As Peter started to 
answer him, Mr. Roberts had shaken his finger 

in Pete’s face saying, 


come about one 
o'clock. He was a 
huge man, very, very 
red. He had large 
paths on either side 
of his head which 
Sylvy called cowlicks. 
Simon had the sensa- 
tion of trying to reach 
up to Mr. Roberts, 
and although Miss 
Rush was taller than 
Mr. Roberts she ap- 
peared to be trying 
to reach up to him 
too. Mr. Roberts had 
strode into the room 
and over to Miss 
Rush who quickly 
got up from her 
chair and gave it to 
him. Simon had been 
afraid that Mr. Rob- 
erts was going to 
teach the class. He 
could have said the 
review in his sleep 
but white people al- 
ways tried to confuse 
you. He hoped he 
... But Mr. Roberts 
had begun to talk. 
“How many of you 
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Mulatto’s Dilemma 


By PAULI MURRAY 


I CURSE the summer sun 
That burned me thus to fateful recognition. 
Should such a thought strike terror to my frame 
More than another? I am the strongest of this 
lot 

And fit to do the work of two. Were I but paler 
By a single tone they would not see me tremble ; 
Or if in shackles here, they'd buy my strength 
And let another starve—but being free, 

If being dark is freedom) ,— they stare 
At me; they note the curl below my hat; 
They trace the darker line below my chin. 


Oh God! My face has slipped them but my soul 
Cries with the fear of brownness before a bar 
Where brown’s already judged by sight. Can I 
Endure the killing weight of time it takes them 
To be sure? ° 


If I could lay my quivering brain 
Before them, they'd see a brain is but a brain 
And know that brown men think and feel, are 
hurt 
And broken even as they. 


Oh, for the pride 
Of blackness! To stand unmasked before them, 


Nor moved by inquisition. Accepted or refused— 


Not crucified. 


“Never mind. I just 
wanted to see if you 
helped them.” 

Then he had walk- 
ed smilingly back to 
the desk and, facing 
the children, had be- 
gun to talk. Simon 
had never been able 
to repeat exactly 
what Mr. Roberts 
had said, but he had 
always remembered 
that Mr. Roberts had 
appeared to be look- 
ing down at him... . 
He seemed to have 
trouble talking and 
would stammer and 
hesitate in the fun- 
niest manner. Simon 
remembered that he 
had wanted to help 
him but was 
afraid to offer any- 
thing to Mr. Roberts. 

After Mr. Roberts 
had gone, Miss Rush 
had been all smiles. 
She wasn’t afraid any 
more. Simon kicked 
a clod of clay as he 
thought how Miss 


Rusi: :nust have hated Mr. Roberts. 

Aver Mr. Roberts had gone, Miss Rush had 
beer: all smiles. She wasn’t afraid any more. 
Simon kicked a clod of clay as he thought how 
Miss Rush must have hated Mr. Roberts. 

* * 

Sounds that told him that the little church 
was dismissing made Simon hasten to get up 
from the school step and start off down the 
road. Sylvy and Idd would be coming out 
soon. He wanted to go further away from the 
church before they caught up with him. He’d 
talk to Sylvy and Idd and tell them to come 
up to Detroit with him. They'd surely like it 
there. He didn’t make much but they’d get 
along—as well as they did here anyway. Yes, 
that’s what he’d do! 

Looking back Simon saw Idd driving the old 
rickety wagon toward him. He was glad when 
they reached him. Sylvy wanted to know about 
his head. 

“Oh, it’s much better, Ma,” said Simon. “T’ve 
just been thinking.” 

“Waal, Ah’m glad it’s bettah. Ah tole Willa 
Mae Lee that yo’ head was hurtin’. She ‘lowed 
that you wuz jest stuck up and that you’d be 


T was a hot day. Heat devils danced over 
[« rippling green of waist-high cotton in 

late blossoming stage. One would know, on 
passing through the bottom, that nearly all 
crops had been laid by. Rows and rows of cot- 
ton and corn were clean. Grass, chopped out, 
withered in the furrows. Field insects sang 
monotonously, droning endlessly. 

Some distance eastwards from the channel 
the eye could follow a moving yellow dust cloud 
hovering close above the cotton. Two boys had 
cut across the patch north of the road and had 
come up to the bridge crossing the channel. 
They had watched for the cloud to come up. 
They knew this dust was chafe from the hoe; 
they knew, without caring the least, that who- 
ever hurried there to lay by was doubtless doing 
so in vain, that frost played havoc with late 
cotton. 

The boys were fine and healthy-looking, eyes 
alive and eager, faces sunburned and flushed. 
They were about fifteen and could be taken for 
twins—identical blue eyes and sandy _ hair. 
They wore tattered straw hats and faded over- 
alls rolled high up their mud-caked legs, and 
each had a bucket of blackberries. 


tryin’ to get us away from heah pretty soon. 
Folks will talk, you know.” 

Simon gave a funny little laugh. So Willa 
Mae also knew that he was a stranger. He 
looked across the field at the bare cotton stalks 
and said, “Yes, Ma, people will talk.” 

* 


“Waal, you goin’ back,” said Lee as he drove 
Simon to the bus station. “We ain’t big *nough 
to hold you, eh? Waal, maybe yu’ll be comin’ 
back again. Think you will?” 

“T don’t know,” said Simon. 

“Anyway we wuz glad to have you. But I 
know Sylvy and Idd’ll be lonesome.” 

Simon didn’t seem to hear Lee. Lee looked 
at him wonderingly. “Cose hain’t none o’ mah 
bus’ness, but didn’t you and yo’ folks git along?” 

“What? . . . Oh yes, everything’s all right,” 
said Simon confusedly. 

Lee brought the car to a stop as he drew up 
to the station. 

“Waal, heah we are. Same ole station! 
Everything’s jest like we left it. Heh! Heh! 
Nothing’s changed.” 

“You're right,” said Simon as he leaped from 
the car and swung onto the bus, “it hasn’t.” 


By JOHN FORESTER 


Young bushes, some taller than the boys, and 
thick-stalked fuzzy weeds grew along the chan- 
nel bank, and here and there, away from the 
bushes and weeds, a stalk of cotton, full- 
branched and blossomed, gave testimony to a 
stray seed. Where the bank had been leveled 
off to put the bridge, a foot-path was beaten 
over it and ran down into the channel. 

The boys squatted in the shade of the cotton 
and squirted berry juice through their teeth into 
the wagon rut. Every few minutes one would 
stand, shade his eyes and gaze down the road. 
The boy squatting would watch his face anxi- 
ously. The other would sink back slowly to 
the shade, still looking for something to appear 
in the road. They would then look at each 
other and grin in tantalizing guilt. They talked 
in undertones as if there were somebody to 
overhear them. 

They had been by the bridge nearly a half 
hour, had played mumbly-peg to amuse them- 
selves, wallowed each other around in the dust, 
imprisoned boll weevils under clods of dirt and 
chunked at the tender cotton bossoms. They 
were getting impatient. Finally one began to 
munch at his berries. 
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In a sweet gum tree down the channel bank, 
a jay bird bobbed and squawked as if he wanted 
combat with all the birds in the field, and 
further away a woodpecker hammered on a 
petrified tree. Neither boy made a sound until 
one whispered tensely, “Hush!” The other 
paused in crushing a berry against his teeth. 
His eyes flashed. “Look and see,” he said, giv- 
ing his companion a push. “Wait, don’t jump 
up like that! She’ll see you!” 

The boy caught a sight of a floppy brim 
straw hat. “She’s coming. That’s her.” 

“By herself?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How far?” 

“She’s coming through the old drained 
slough. I can just see the top of her head.” 

“Get back down.” 

The boys grabbed up their buckets and, bend- 
ing over, ran to the path and down into the 
channel. A shale of loose earth preceded them. 
The bank sloped away to a level strip of sand 
bar. The boys set their buckets carefully on the 
sand near the clear, shallow, evenly flowing 
water, crawled back up the bank, and peered 
over. 

The girl was in full sight; she was dark- 
skinned, and carried a large market basket cov- 
ered over with a towel. She walked unhur- 
riedly and sang for her own enjoyment. The 
boys hunched each other and laughed over- 
cautiously. 

They ducked their heads below the bank and 
slowly peered over again. The girl reappeared 
in the road. Without stopping, she stooped and 
swung up the basket. The dishes and tinware 
clattered. She lifted the towel to see if any- 
thing had broken, and satisfied, she picked up 
the song she had recently cut off. Her bare 
feet pattered in the sand. One boy shouldered 
the other and laughed soundlessly; the other 
grimaced. 

As the girl drew near they tensed to spring, 
each holding the other back against ill-timing. 
Finally, one started over the bank and was 
jerked back. Earth loosened by their feet rolled 
off in the grass. The girl stopped abruptly. 
“Come on,” they whispered together and sprang 
over the bank. 

The girl was frightened by the noise of their 
foosteps, but before they reached her she had 
put the basket to safety. The boys pounced on 
her half erect form, pinned her arms to her 
sides and dragged her to the path; her feet 
dragged stiffly in the sand. The girl began to 
struggle fiercely. She writhed and kicked, bit 
and scratched herself free. So great was her 


momentum, she toppled backwards anc rolled 
down the path. 

The instant the sand broke her fall + — was 
on her feet and meeting the boys’ renew | on. 
slaught with flaying arms and scratching nails, 
The boys bore in, their arms thrust forw. rd jn 
the manner of sleep-walkers. One a 
chance and leaped in; his wiry force kn: king 
her down. Not sparing a moment’s refl tion, 
the boy fell heavily across her knees. The ther 
sought to subdue her writhing body. The 
boy across her knees lifted himself to | .sten 
them in his arms, but the girl jerked he: legs 
up when the pressure lessened and piled him in 
the center of the other boy’s back. Trving to 
get themselves from this awkward muda, it 
was as if they had turned against each other, 
The girl sprang to her feet and leaped into the 
water with the farther, steeper bank as her way 
to freedom. The water was less than knee-ccep, 
but swift. The girl lifted her feet high in awk- 
ward flight. 

She gained the sand bar and streaked across 
it. Twice, while the boys were splashing through 
the water after her, she leaped up and grabbed 
the tough grass on top of the bank, only to have 
it give way from the crumbly earth. She turned 
around, grass blades clutched in her fists, grass 
clinging to the rents in her dress. She watched 
the boys reach the sand, then she raced along 
the water’s edge to where a small willow bush 
grew out from the side of the bank. She leaped, 
grasped the bush and swung up, assisting herself 
with clawing toes. 

She sat upon the bank, breathing heavily. 
The boys ran up and watched her like terriers 
that had treed a cat. One of the boys leaped 
up in an attempt to catch the bush. The girl 
jerked her feet up and waited. The other boy 
leaped and the girl heeled him between the 
eyes. He lay where he had fallen, cursing. 

The girl spat at him by way of retort. She 
sat there and laughed; spat and threw dirt 
down at the boys. 

“Come back down here, you,” one of them 
yelled. 

The girl got to her feet, wrested the bush up 
and threw it down at them. She spat at them 
with such fury it seemed her tongue weuld come 
out. And with a last laugh, she ran down the 
cotton patch to the road and away. 

The boys waded across the water and walked 
silently and dejectedly back to their berries. 

“I’m so blame mad I got a good mind to 
throw that basket in the water,” one of the 
boys said. 

“You better not!” said the other. 
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Survey of the Month 


NEGRO STUDENT AT DARTMOUTH AWARDED 
"SENIOR FELLOWSHIP” BY TRUSTEES 

\ “Senior Fellowship’—one of the highest honors 
Dartmouth College bestows upon its undergraduates— 
has been awarded 19-year-old Charles Twitchell Davis 
of Hampton, Virginia. Mr. Davis is the first Negro to be 
thus honored. 

Dartmouth’s Senior Fellows are chosen by a rigid pro- 
of elimination after three years of undergraduate 
work. During the tenure of their fellowship they are 
given complete freedom to pursue the college intellectual 
life in whatever manner and direction they themselves 
may choose. Although required to be in residence at 
the college during the academic year, they are not com- 
pelled to attend any classes but are given the right to 
enter any course they desire and to withdraw when it 


cess 


ceases to hold their interest. 

Mr. Davis earned the honor by maintaining one of 
the highest averages in his class, winning a 5-A rating 
through three straight semesters. 
* 


HAROLD LETT APPOINTED AS MEMBER 
OF NEWARK HOUSING AUTHORITY 
The appointment of Harold Lett, Secretary of the 
New Jersey Urban League, as a member of the Newark 
Housing Authority was announced at a recent meeting 
of the Newark City Commission. Mr. Lett will serve 


for a one-year term. 

The Newark Authority is planning an extensive slum- 
clearance program and has asked the Federal Govern- 
ment to earmark $6,000,000 for the purpose. 


Harold A. Lett 


Kenneth Smith 


BEATS CIVIL SERVICE DISCRIMINATION 
TO WIN CLAIM DEPUTY JOB 

Recently in Portland, Oregon, prejudice was defeated 
by intelligence and determination when Kenneth E. 
Smith, a Negro, was appointed Junior Claim Deputy 
with the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Smith had stood in thirteenth place on the list 
of eligibles for the position as a result of a civil service 
examination. However, more than one hundred persons 
had been appointed while his rating was ignored. 

Investigation by the Emergency Advisory Council of 
Oregon revealed that prejudice was the only cause for 
the failure to appoint him. With other interested per- 
sons, members of the Council visited Governor Charles 
Martin and laid the facts before him. Two days later, 
Mr. Smith was at work. 

* 
WILLIAM GRANT STILL AWARDED THIRD 
SUGGENHEIM FOUNDATION FELLOWSHIP 

The only Negro to receive one of the 58 Guggenheim 
Fellowships this year was William Grant Still, dis- 
tinguished composer, who was awarded his third fellow- 


ship by the Foundation. 
* 


* * 


ATLANTA AND HOWARD SUMMER 
SCHOOLS TO OPEN IN JUNE 
With enlarged programs, summer schools at Atlanta 
and Howard Universities will open late in June to 
offer courses of study leading to both the Bachelor’s and 
Master's degrees. Credits earned during the summer 
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school session will be equivalent to those earned during 
regular school terms. 

The Howard University Summer School was revived 
last year after a lapse of three years. Nearly 300 stu- 
dents from all parts of the country enrolled. 

In Atlanta the seven colleges of higher education— 
Atlanta University, Morehouse College, Spelman College, 
Clark University, The Atlanta School of Social Work, 
Morris Brown College, and Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary—will be affiliated in conducting the 
school sessions. The staff of the summer school will be 


summer 


made up to a large extent of faculty members of the 
cooperating institutions, with the addition of many ex- 
perienced and outstanding teachers from elsewhere. 


ROSENWALD FUND AWARDS FELLOWSHIPS 
TO NEGROES FOR VARIED STUDY 


The Julius Rosenwald Fund, through its president, 
Edwin R. Embree, has announced the award of fellow- 
ships averaging $1,500 to 34 Negroes for the year 1938. 
Of those chosen seven will study in the field of sociology, 
three each in biology, drama, economics and history, 
two each in chemistry, language and literature, and one 
each in physics, political science, mathematics, music, 
and creative writing. 

Those receiving awards and the fields in which they 
will work, are: 


Fred W. Alsup, head of the Science Department, Mor- 
ristown College, Morristown, Tennessee: zoological 
studies at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Fannin S. Belcher, assistant professor of English and 
director of dramatics, West Virginia State College: 
studies in drama at Yale University. 

Arna Bontemps, writer, Chicago, Illinois: creative writ- 
ing. 

Brailsford R. Brazeal, Dean of Men, Morehouse College, 
Atlanta: studies in economics at Columbia University. 

Horace Cayton, Chicago, Illinois: continuation of studies 
in sociology and statistics at the University of Chi- 
cago. (Renewal). 

Schieffelin Claytor, of Washington, D. C.; continuation 
of studies in theoretical mathematics. 

Anne Cooke, director of dramatics, Spelman College, 
Atlanta: studies in the drama and related arts at the 
Yale School of Fine Arts. 

John A. Davis, assistant professor of political science, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania: a study of the 
Negro in politics in New York, at Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

William H. Dean, instructor in economics, Atlanta Uni- 
versity: continuation at Harvard University of an 
analysis of the location of economic activities. 

E. Horace Fitchett, dean of Claflin College, South Caro- 
lina: a study of the traditions of the free Negro in 
Charleston, South Carolina, at the University of 
Chicago. 

John H. Franklin, instructor in history, Fisk University: 
a study of the free Negro in the antebellum South, at 
Harvard University. (Renewal). 

Shirley Graham, supervisor of the Negro Unit of the 
Chicago Federal Theatre: for studies in the theatre 
and music at the Yale School of Fine Arts. 
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Viola Goin, of New Haven, Connecticut: studi 
teriology at the University of Michigan. 


Leila Green of Canton, Ohio: studies in organ. chem. 
istry at Radcliff College. 

Dewey Jones of Chicago, Illinois: sociological st ‘ies jp 
relation to the Hull House community, Chica 

Lewis W. Jones, research assistant in sociology Fisk 
University: studies in Sociology and anthrop: ey at 


Columbia University. 
Melvin D. Kennedy, teacher, Atlanta Universit Lab. 
oratory School: studies in the history of th: nch 
1800-1850; at the Universiy of 
Chicago and in France. 


slavery question, 


Clinton E. Knox, instructor in history, Morgan C. \lege, 
Maryland: studies in French history at Harvard Unj. 
versity and in France. (Renewal). 

E. A. Lanier, assistant professor of English, Fisk Uni- 
versity: studies in American literature at Harvard 
University. 

James R. Lawson, St. Augustine’s College, North Caro- 
lina: continuation of investigations in infra-red spec- 
troscopy at the University of Michigan. (Renewal). 

Birtill A. Lloyd, professor of physics, Philander Smith 
College, Arkansas: studies in physical chemistry at 
the University of Illinois. 

James LuValle, graduate assistant in chemistry, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology: studies in physical 
chemistry at California Institute of Technology 

Booker T. McGraw, teacher of economics, Lincoln Uni- 
versity, Missouri: continuation of studies in economics, 
at Harvard University. (Renewal). 

Guichard B. Parris of New York City: studies in French 
history and literature, specifically the life of Henri 
Baptiste Gregiore, at Columbia University and the 
Sorbonne. 

Reed E. Pegram of Dorchester, Massachusetts: studies 
in comparative literature at Harvard University 

Ira DeA. Reid, professor of sociology, Atlanta Univer- 
sity: studies in race and population problems, at the 
London School of Economics. 

Ruth M. Smith of Washington, D. C.: studies in anat- 
omy and endocronology at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Frank M. Snowden, Jr., instructor in the classics, Spel- 
man College, Atlanta: studies in the classical lan- 
guages, literature and archaeology, at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Howard Swanson, Cleveland, Ohio: studies and crea- 
tive work in musical composition, in Paris. 

Joseph T. Taylor, East St. Louis, Illinois: studies at the 
University of Illinois in the field of criminology. 
Myron B. Towns, professor of chemistry, North Caro- 
lina Agricultural Technical College: studies in elec- 

trochemistry at the University of Michigan. 

Harry J. Walker, instructor in sociology, Fisk Univer- 
city: continuation of studies in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. (Renewal). 

Charles E. Weir, assistant in chemistry at Howard Uni- 
versity: research in nuclear chemistry and quantum 
mechanics at the California Institute of Technology. 
(Renewal). 

Stanton L. Wormley, professor of German, Virginia 
State College: studies in comparative literature at 
Cornell University. 


Our Bookshelf 


NGSTONE ET L'EXPLORATION DE 
AFRIQUE. By René Maran. Nouvelle Revue 
rangaise. 
> literature as in life there are certain affinities that 
ntually unite in spite of time, space and race. 
Some such relationship doubtless inspired René Maran 
to write the masterful book on Livingstone which one 
of the most important French publishing houses, the 
Nouvelle Revue Francaise, has just released. 

Livingstone, who rose from obscurity in a little Scotch 
yillaee to become physician, missionary and celebrated 
explorer, is certainly one of the great names in the 
history of nineteenth century Africa. Maran, son of a 
modest French colonial official, author of the most 
famous twentieth century French novel on Africa, 
Batouala, has likewise devoted his life to the betterment 
of conditions on the Dark Continent. The distressed cry 
of Batouala was heard by other French writers like 
André Gide, and by the French Colonial Ministry. In 
later novels—-Book of the Brush, Djouma, Dog of the 
Brush, Bokorro, etc.——in articles, radio talks and in pub- 
lic assemblies, René Maran has continued to plead the 
cause of his black brothers. 

Like Livingstone, he too has suffered. Separated from 
his parents at the age of six, he experienced bitter lone- 
liness during his earliest school days at Bordeaux. Twelve 
years as a functionary in French Equatorial Africa con- 
tinued this painful apprenticeship. The fight around 
Batouala unleashed scathing attacks in French literary 
and political circles. The Goncourt prize was awarded 
him by the narrow margin of one vote. Jealous critics 
said that he was “illogical, immoral and unpatriotic.” 


René Maran 


Like the hostile tribes that Livingstone occasionally en- 
countered, misguided Negroes sometimes joined the 
campaign against him. Like Livingstone, René Maran 
has weathered the storm, and two weeks after the ap- 
pearance of the triumphant definitive edition of 
Batouala, has published this brilliant new book: Living- 


stone et l'exploration de l Afrique. 


Maran brings to light no new discoveries on the 
career of the famous Englishman. His approach differs, 
however, from that of most writers who have treated 
Livingstone as the great explorer, “the discoverer of 
rivers and lakes.” Maran sees him primarily as the 
abolitionist. “In Livingstone,” he says, “the missionary 
always prevails over the geographer.” As Maran sees 
it, Livingstone’s dream is “that he is going to free 
Africa from slavery by giving it over to European appe- 
tites. He has faith in his mission. . . . It is his reason 
for living. . . . Humanity owes it to itself to cure this 
continent drained by a shameful tragic. Darkness flees 
before the light. Slavery will flee from the face of 
civilization.” 

Only on one point does M. Maran—whose pen can 
be so eloquently vitriolic on occasion—find fault with 
Livingstone. The latter's youth belonged to a period 
when France, to every Englishman, meant Napoleon. 
Consequently, Livingstone failed to realize that there 
were earnest proponents of abolition across the Channel. 
M. Maran then digresses to discuss the career of Victor 
Schoelcher, Livingstone’s contemporary and uncompro- 
mising opponent of slavery. 

In following Livingstone across Africa, M. Maran 
bases his account on De Launay’s French translation 
of the explorer’s Last Journal. But with what consum- 
mate artistry! Compare, for example, the two descrip- 
tions of Livingstone’s dramatic meeting with Stanley, or 
of the great explorer’s last moments. 

De Launay’s version: 

“It was perhaps four A. M. when Madjouara came 
again to find Souzi: ‘Come and look at master,’ he said 
to him; ‘I am afraid; I don’t know whether he’s still 
living or not.’ 

“Souzi awakened Chouma, Choupere, Mouagnasere and 
Mathieu, and all six entered the room. The bed was 
empty. Kneeling at the side of the bed, Livingstone 
seemed to be praying. .. .” 

Maran’s version: 

“At four A. M., Madjouara, his attendant, goes and 
shakes Souzi. ‘Come and look at our master. I am 
afraid that he is no longer alive.’ 

“Their master dead! Souzi runs to awaken Chouma; 
Chouma awakens Choupere, and Choupere awakens 
Mouanassiere and Mathieu. All six of them enter, one 
after the other, Livingstone’s hut. Livingstone’s bed is 
empty. But Livingstone is there, kneeling on the ground, 
his body leaning on the edge of the bed, his head in 
his hands, as if in prayer.” 

Throughout the book, M. Maran’s style is consis- 
tently beautiful. When he calls Livingstone “a roman- 
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tic realist,’ he has chosen a term that is equ appli. 


cable to himself. We should not forget that began 
his career as a poet. Sometimes he uses the try of 
others, and borrows from a twentieth centu: write 


these words which seem to him most appro; ate wp 
describe Livingstone’s thoughts as the latter lo upon 
the sufferings of African natives: 

“One forgets that they are human beings. W etched. 


ness and civilization. We speak to them abv + Oy 
Lord and about little white Jesus. They love | But 
what are the sufferings of the Son of Man, 1 the 
tortures of all the Saints of Paradise, as comp +d to 
the great agony of the Blacks and the Calva: f an 


entire race! Fortunate is he who can die on ross! 
The Negro is torn to pieces.” 

The bitter realism that is the counterpart of an’s 
character is particularly evident in his conclusion. where 
he notes that Livinestone’s great dream has not + be. 
come a reality. The reader closes the book with t n- 
viction that, nevertheless, there is hope for a « 
that can inspire men like David Livingstone and René 
Maran 

MERCER COOK 


THE COLLAPSE 


HERE are certain perplexing historical pe 


our national history concerning which thoughtful 
students have great difficulty in acquiring honest and 
authoritative information. This is sometimes beca of 


the slip-shod work performed by contemporaneous writ- 
ers, and sometimes because they, or subsequent com- 
mentators, have allowed partisan sympathies to pervert 
the historical truth 

Chief among such periods is that of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction. Source books written during or 
close to this period have almost invariably suffered from 
the usual fault of chronological proximity—that of par- 
tisan fury and emotional fixation. How serious this 
fault is, we can judge by comparing histories of the 
World War which were written in 1918 and 1919 with 
the discriminating work produced by historians today on 
the same subject. These latter-day authorities have 
partially repaired the intellectual outrages of their pre- 
decessors by voluminous and objective studies which 
make no attempt to justify on moral grounds either side 
of the World War conflict. 

It is unfortunate, for reasons of scholarship and public 
enlightenment, that for our American Civil War and 
the Reconstruction Period reparation has not been made 
on a similar scale. There are a few historians of the 
Beard school who are able to discuss the historical dif- 
ferences between North and South without forming 
emotional alliances, but their number is small. General- 
ly, southern h’stor’ans are still fightine she Civil Was 
They seek to replace yesterday's battlefield defeat with 
a moral justification of their cause in the minds of 
today’s readers. And, generally, they succeed. The 
reconciliation of the North with the South has been 
largely accomplished through the surrender of northern 
intellectuals to southern stereotypes of thought. Thus, 
a Robert Selph Henry, who is frankly a southern con- 
servative, is accepted as an authority when he writes 
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the hi ory of the Confederacy; while a Claude G. 
Bowers uses his diplomatic prestige to win literary ac- 
ceptan Of his badly distorted and partisan treatment 
of Reconstruction in The Tragic Era. Gone With the 
ind So Red the Rose are only works of fiction, 
but th are historically significant. They carry over 
into fiction the atmosphere of jasmine and honey-suckle 
with which historians have successfully permeated the 
whole period from 1820 to 1870. 

Professor Charles H. Wesley, therefore, has performed 
an invaluable service to the cause of scholarship in his 
short work, The Collapse of the Confederacy Dr 
Wesley, head of the Department of History at Howard 
University, has previously rendered distinguished service 
to the American student. His Negro Labor in the United 
States wave us ten years ago a sound and thoughtful 


Wind 


study of the history of Negro workers as slaves and 
citizens. His latest work carries him into a closely re- 
lated fie Id 

The Collapse of the Confederacy is an examination 
of the picture of the Civil War South which most Ameri- 
cans have been given by the run-of-the-mine historian. 
In accepting that picture, most of us have thought of 
the South as a section united behind an ideal of “States’ 
Rights,’ which fought bravely and loyally and which 
was finally beaten by the North’s “superior numbers and 
resources.” The Wesley view rejects that picture and 
presents another, in complete disagreement with the 
claims of southern historians, politicians and military 
oficers. These have, to a man, ascribed the collapse of 
Confederate resistance to the overwhelming superiority 
of food and war 


materials in the southern army, the successful blockade 


of northern man-power, the scarcity 


of southern ports and similar reasons. 

In disagreeing, Dr. Wesley compounds the new but 
common-sense thesis that the very factors causing the 
rebellion of the Confederacy were also the factors mak- 
A slave-owning society which 
which was 


ing its defeat inevitable. 
disinherited four-fifths of its population, 
based upon the exploitation of the many for the benefit 
of the few, which substituted loyalty to the State for 
an ideal of nationalism, could not possibly have fur- 
nished a united resistance to any prolonged attack. The 
Confederacy, Dr. Wesley states, was not really defeated 
at the hands of northern strength 
lapse and disintegration through its own weakness. 

The proofs which he presents to support his state- 
ment are varied and imposing. The author quotes Eng- 
lish travelers through the South in 1862-1865; he uses 
the files of southern newspapers and the correspondence 
of southern generals. The Richmond Dispatch said in 
1865, “We have men enough, material enough, re- 
sources enough: all we need is the skillful and judicious 
use of our means.” The slave-owners’ psychology pre- 
vented cooperation and efficiency. In five years of the 
war, there were appointed five Secretaries of War, three 
Secretaries of State and four Attorney-Generals. There 
was serious division within the population itself. 

There was no widespread confidence either in the 
wisdom of the war or in its conduct. Farmers raised 
crops but refused to release them to the army. Property- 
owners and business men sought ingenious devices to 
avoid payment of taxes, making necessary a tremendous 
flotation of paper currency. The exemption of slave- 
owners from army service made it appear to poor work- 
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ers as “A Rich Man’s War” but “A Poor Man's } ight” 
Armed bands of deserters in many States interfere with 
the conscription of citizens. The collapse of th Cop. 
federacy, Dr. Wesley demonstrates again and gain 


came not so much from external pressure as fr 4 jp. 
ternal division and the rotting of an unsound ecc omic 
system. 


The Collapse of the Confederacy is a work hich 
should be used in every college course in Am rican 
history. It is unusually well documented, and its  ‘blio. 
graphy alone makes it a valuable library addition. Mos 
valuable, however, is the new point of view wh ch it 
offers, its compete freedom from bitterness, and its fair. 
ness on controversial points. Never the poet or p) rase. 
maker, Dr. Wesley has essayed a task of difficult re: arch 
craftsmanship, and he has given us a gratifying product 

LESTER B. GRANGIR 


COUNTRY LIFE STORIES. By Elizabeth %er 
Cannon and Helen Adele Whiting, wit! 


trations by Vernon Winslow. Dutton, |938 
$.65. 
UCH may be said in commendation of this cial 


studies reader for pupils on the elementary leve! 
in small rural schools,’ as the authors describe their 
work. Although it is both by and about Negroes it is by 
no means necessarily restricted to use among Negroes 
Many an adult of either race and many a child, whether 
rural or urban, would gain in social insight from the 
reading of its stories. What town-dweller in passing 
through the country has not often asked or wondered 
“how do these people live?”’ Nine answers to that ques- 
tion are found in the nine short stories of this book, 
which answers a long-felt need in helping the country 
child to understand his environment and interpreting 
this environment to town-dwellers. We may well feel 
proud that Negroes are learning to produce their own 
materials of instruction, or, to put it differently, to adapt 
instruction to their own needs. These stories are ac- 
companied by illustrations, some of which are in attrac- 
tive colors. Here again is a “need of the Negro” met 
the need to see himself and his life specifically and 
recognizably portrayed in word and picture, thus help- 
ing him to overcome an impression that is apt to grow 
on him that this is a white man’s world only. 

Two superstitions are incorporated in these stories and 
are left to stand as facts. One is Luke's grandpa’s trick 
for finding water and the other is the concoction of Aunt 
Sophie and Sister Williams for curing painful joints. It 
may be questioned whether or not such material, in the 
hands of meagerly prepared teachers, might do more 
harm than good. 

The language is that of every-day life and the dialogue 
is life-like. Children participate in all the action, and are 
shown in nearly all the pictures. These facts should 
make the book appeal to young readers. 

The subtle portrayal of southern race-relations is strik- 
ing in its perfection. Negroes, in addressing white char- 
acters in these stories, show courtesy as well as familiarity 
by using such terms as “Mr. Harry” or “Mr. Bob.” 
On the other hand, every white character carefully 
avoids the use of the title “Mr.” or “Mrs.” In fact, 
with the exception of Mrs. Amos and Mrs. Turner, who 
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Negro acher, all other elderly Negro characters bear 
the Pp ur title of grandpa, grandma, sister, aunt, or 
uncle 


ELEANOR HILL OAK. 

POINT NOIR. By Clelie Benton Huggins. Hough 
i» Mifflin Co. 532 pp. $2.50. 

(cv 11E Benton Huggins, a young white writer, has 

mplished for the third Houghton Mifflin Liter- 

fellowhip book a craftsmanlike volume about a back- 

Louisiana plantation, Point Noir. 
Paul Séviené had laughed, blustered and enthusiastic- 


ed his way through a lifetime as seigneur of his 


ally 

plar He left it, isolated and self-sufficient, to his 
! children, who had all of his strength and prac- 
tically none of his warmtl 


Son Simon walked wraithlike through the large, silent 
of Point Noir Maison as much a part of the grave 


roon 
as his beloved, dead Louise. She had been frightened 
by roaring old Paul, and died giving birth to Ange- 
Maric. Litthe Ange-Marie was a feminine copy of het 


grandfather, wild and vital; bursting with energy, but 
starved for someone to return her explosive affections 

Daughter Valentine glides through the pages with an 
attachment only for her own glacial self-control and an 
impassioned love for Point Noir. She matches these two 
constancies against all others, upon whom she _ bestows 
the kiss of death. These include Vitrienne, who loved 
her unsuccessfully from childhood, despaired in drink, 
lost his self-respect, sold his property, and finally de- 
stroved himself 

Anne Rémarque Sévigné, widow of Paul, had reluct- 
antly left her painted-china social life in New Orleans 
to come to Point Noir with Paul. Cowed all her life by 
her boisterous planter-husband, after his death she tried 
to recapture the lost, polite world of youth. Val and 
the environment reduced her to a chattering maniac in 
a closed upper room. 

Only Son Felix battles the fen-like unwhclesomeness 
of the bayous. He had gotten away from the place long 
enough to attend school and college. For lack of any- 
thing better to do, he takes over the management of the 
plantation. Due to emotional honesty and pity, rather 
than to any enlightened social ideas, he improves con- 
ditions of the plantation Negroes. He replaces the cabins 
with small cottages; erects a school and makes educa- 
tion compulsory to the children. He makes Tee Paul, 
a Negro, overseer. 

To teach in the school he brought the golden-skinned 
Vera Paxton (whom the author describes as a “mulat- 
ress’). Admiration for the cool professional efficiency 
of the school-teacher first attracts Félix to her. Conver- 
sation reveals that she is the most intelligent, unselfish 
individual he has come in contact with at Point Noir. 
Félix realizes that he respects her as a person and does 
not patronize her out of pity reached by self-identifi- 
cation. 

He falis in love with her. With generosity akin to that 
of his father, he gives over completely to the emotion. 
Perhaps due to his Creole culture he would have every- 
one accept her in the same manner in which he does. 
Used to having his way, he wants to leave Point Noir 
and go to the city with her. If this wife will not be ac- 
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cepted at the St. Charles Hotel then, by God! hy 
them 


But Vera knows better. She points out to hi 1 the 
things are not ehanged that rapidly. Felix even wishg 
to take her to the Point Noir Maison, but ever there, 
Val would not sit down to megl 
with her. The house servants would not even  ccegg 
the situation, unless forced. Vera dissuades him. 


Rebuffed by Val, who has heard the rumors of big 
friendship with Vera, Félix returns to Vera. She & 


where he is seigneur, 


packing to leave with him. But Feélix’s impetuous .atuge 
cannot stand the same sort of frustration which hag 
been Vera's all her life. He will not be unfaithful & 
himself, and will not hurt her, so he decides to shogg 
her. The complete charm and calm reasoning of the 
girl stay his hand throughout the day. 


Val's vindictive servant, Laura, sends a messenger 
falsely to fetch him, and he starts to go. Overtakeg 
with remorse and futility on his ride to the Maison, he 
wheels, turns back and kills Vera. Then he rides 


furiously to the house and blows his brains out. 


Because the hapless romance of Félix and of Vera im 
volves the only vital, admirable characters, and because 
it shows the social forces undoing them, it becomes the 
only moving and genuinely tragic portion of the Point 
Noir thesis. Were it not for the consummate care of the 
writer, the rest of the book would lack interest by com. 
parison. 


It might be debated that Miss Huggins was most 
concerned only with the psychological aspects of her 
people. If that be true, then she has done a splendid 
job, but an incomplete one. One could bewail the fact 
she has ignored such rich possibilities as might be af- 
forded by a more comprehensive social consideration for 
similar, fine treatment. Hopeless and useless to her are 
Félix’s “good works,’ because they are done hopelessly, 
futilely, and out of pity; without courage. 


In her gallery of feudal decadence she has the fol- 
lowing neuroses: Paul, the roaring extrovert: Simon 
and his dementia praecox 
Anne Sévigne Val the introvert dipsomaniacal 
Vitrienne: seniley demented Marthe; frustrated delu- 
sions of grandeur in Mrs. Tarleton, the high school 
principal's wife ; 


the persecution complex of 


emotionally starved Ange-Marie—a 
whole collection of mental maladies. 


Negro characters are portrayed as the shadowy patterns 
of their white counterparts, like so many chiaroscuro 
figurines. They are seen only through the eyes of the chief 
actors, and are therefore usually termed “niggers.”’ With 
the exception of Tee Paul and of Vera, they wage a 
pitched battle of peewees, on a lesser but like plane to 
that of those they serve. So far as Miss Huggins uses 
them, she seems to know them. 


In conclusion, Point Noir is the restrained first novel 
of a talented young craftswoman. It shows a Cheko- 
vian gift for conveying hidden meanings between the 
lines. It might choose broader fields, but at least it does 
make its material interesting. Therefore, although it can- 
not be said to be a “significant” book, it certainly can- 
not be said that it is not a good one. 


--EDWARD MORROW. 
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